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‘POETRY. 


fs SELECT TALES. 


HYMN BEFORE SUNRISE,IN THE VALE 
OF CHAMOUNY.—.sxX 5S. T. COLERIDGE, 


Beside the rivers Arve and Arveiron, which have 
their sources in the foot of Mount Blane, five conspi- 
cuous torrents rush down its sides; and within a few 

aces of the Glaciers, the Gentiana Magor grows 1n 
immense numbers, with its flowers of loveliest blue. 


Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his deep course?—So long he seems to pause 
Onmthy bale, awful head, O Sovereign Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form, 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! around thee and above: 

Deep isthe air and dark, substantial black; 
Anebonmass. Methinks thou piercest it 

As with a wedge. But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity. 

O dread and silent mount! 1 gaz’d upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily senses, 

Dids’t vanish from my thought—entranced in prayer 
1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet like some sweet beguiling melody, _ 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the mean while, wast blending with -my 

thought; 

Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt’d, transfused 
Into the mighty vision passing—there, 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven. 


» Awake, my soul! Not only passive praise 


Thou owest;—not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks, and secret eestacy. Awake! 
Voice of sweet song! awake, my heart, awake! . 
Green vales, and icy cliffs all join my hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale, 
Who, struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink;— 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 

‘Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Go-herald; wake, O wake, and utter praise! 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 

Who filled thy countenance with rosy light? 

Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents, fiercely glad! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death? 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered, and the same forever. 

Who gave you your invulnerable life? 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy? 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam 
And who commanded (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows stitfen, and have rest? 


Ye ice-falls! ye, that from the mountain’s brow, 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that hear@a mighty voice, 
And stopt at once, amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rain-bows? who, with living flowers 
Uf loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 
(z0d! sing ye meadow streams with gladsome voice— 
Ye pe groves, with your softand soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice;—yon piles of snow, 


® And in their perilous fall shall thunder God! 


Ye living flowers, that skirt the eternal frost! 


_ Ye wild goats, sporting round the eagle’s nest! 


Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the firmament, 

Utter forth God! and fill the hills with praise! 


Thou, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing 


peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure se 


rene, 
{nto the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 
‘Thou too, again, stupendous mountain! thou, 
That, as L raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base, 
Slow travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, : 
To rise before me—rise, O ever rise! 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth! _ 
Thou kingly spivit, throned among the hills, 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven,» 
Great Hierarch! tell thon the silent sky, 
And tell the stars—and tell yon rising sun, 


Barth, with her thougind voices, praises God! 
* 


* ea 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 
THE FORGER. 
A groom, in plain livery, left a card at my house 
one atternoon during my absence, on which was the 
name, “Mr. GioucesTer, No. —, REGENT STREET;” 
and in pencil, the words—** Will thank Dr. to 
call this evening.”” As my red-book was lying on 
the table at the time, 1 looked in it, from mere casual 
curiosity, to see whether the name of. ‘‘Gloucester”’ 
appeared there—but it did not. I concluded, there- 
fore, that my new patient must be a recent comer. 
About six o’clock that evening, I drove to Regent 
street, sent in my card, and was presently ushered 
by the man servant into a spacious apartment, some- 
what showily furnished. The mild retiring sunlight 
of a July evening was diffused over the room; and 
ample erimson window-curtains, half drawn, miti- 
gated the glare of the gilded picture-frames which 
hung in great numbers round the walls, There was 
a large round table in the middle of the room covered 
with papers, magazines, books, cards, &c. and, in a 
word, the whole aspect of things indicated the resi- 
dence of a person of some fashion and fortune. On 
a side-table lay several pairs of boxing-gloves, foils, 
&e. &e.—The object of my visit, Mr. Gloucester, 
was seated on an elegant ottoman, in a pensive pos- 
ture, with his head leaning on his hand, which rest- 
ed on the table. He was engaged with the newspaper 
when I was announced. He rose as I entered, po- 
litely handed me to a chair, and then resumed his 
seat on the ottoman. His countenance was rather 


very lightauburn hair, which was adjusted with a 
sort of careless fashionable negligence. I may per- 
haps be laighed at by some for noticing such an ap- 
parently insignificant circumstance; but the observant 
hamour of my profession must sufficiently account 
for my defecting the fact, that his hands were not 
those of adorn and bred gentleman—of one who, as 
the phrase is, ‘*has never done anything” in his life; 
but they were coarse, large, and clumsy-looking. 
As for his demeanour also, there was a constrained 
and oversinxious display of politeness—an assump- 
tion of fashionable ease and indifference, that sate 
ill on Lan, like a court-dress fastened on a vulgar 
fellow. He spoke witha would-be jaunty, free-and- 
easy, small-swagger sort of air, and changed at times 
the tones of his voice to an offensive cringing soft- 
ness, which I dare say, he took to be monstrously in- 
sinuating. All these little circumstances put to- 
gether prepossessed me with a sudden feeling of 
dislike to the man. These sort of people area great 
nuisance to one; since there is no knowing exactly 
how to treat them. 

After some hurried expressions of civility, Mr. 
Gloucester informed me that he had sent for me on 
account of a deep depression of spirits, to which he 
was latterly subject. He proceeded to detail many 
of the symptoms of a disordered nervous system.— 
He was tormented with vague apprehensions of im- 
pending calamity; could not divest himself of an un- 
accountable trepidation of manner, which, by attract- 
ing observation, seriously disconcerted him on many 
occasions; felt incessantly tempted to the commission 
of suicide; loathed society; disrelished his former 
scenes of amusement; had lost his appetite; passed 
restless =" and was disturbed with appalling 
dreams. is pulse, tongue, countenance, Xc. cor- 
roborated the above statement of his symptoms. Iask- 
ed him whether any thing unpleasant had occurred 
in hisfamily? Nothing of the kind. Disappointed 
in an affaire duceur? Oh, no. Unsuccessful at 
play? By no means—he did not play. Well—had 
he any source of secret annoyance which could ac- 


ee for his present depression? He coloured, 


seemed embarrassed,. and “apparently hesitating 
whether or not he should eommunicate to me what 
weighed on his spirits. He, however, seemed de- 
termined to keep me in ignorance, and with some 
alteration of manner, said, suddenly, that it was only 
a constitutional nervousness—his family were all so 
—and he wished to know whether it was in the power 
of medicine to relieve him. I replied that 1 would 
certainly do all that lay in my power, but that he 
must not expect any sudden and miraculous effect 
from the medicines I might preseribe;—that I saw 
clearly he had something on his mind whieh pressed 
upon his spirits—that he ought to go into cheerful 


‘| society—he sighed—seek change of air—that, he 


said, was, under circumstances, impossible. I rose 
togo. He gave me two guineas, and begged me call 
the next evening. I left, not knowing what to make 
of him. “Yo tell the plain truth, my suspicion was 


'|thathe was neither more or less than a systematic 


London sharper, a gamester, a hanger on about town 
—and that he had sent for me in consequenge of 
some of those sudden alterations of fortung to whieh 
the lives of such men are subject. 1 was by no 


means anxious fom prolonged attendanee on him. 


‘ 


pleasing—fresh-coloured, with regular features, and | 


About the next evening I paid him ase-|" hope you'll not your Prisoner with 


cond visit. He was stretched on the ottoman, en- | 


veloped in a gaudy dressing-gown, with his arms 
folded on his breast, and his right foot hanging over 
the side of the ottoman, and dangling about as if in 
search of a stray slipper. I did not like this elabo- 
rately careless and conceited posture. A decanter or 
two, with some wine glasses, stood on the table. He 
did not rise on my entering, but, with a languid air, 
begged me to be seated ina chair opposite him.— 
‘* Good evening, evening,” said he, 
in a low and hurriec tone: ** I’m glad you are come, 
for if you had not,I’m sure 1 don’t know what | 
should have done. deucedly Jow to-night.” 


‘* Have you taken he medicines! prescribed, Mr. 
Gloucester!” I inquired, feeling his pulse, which 
fluttered irregularly, indicating a high degree of 
nervous excitement. He had taken most of the phy- 
sic I had ordered, he said, but without perceiving 
any effect fromit. ‘In fact, Doctor,” he continued, 
starting from his recumbent position to his feet, and 
walking 4 | three or four paces, to and tro— 
‘¢d—n me, if | knowwhat’s come to me. I feel as 
if | could cut my throt.” I insinuated some ques- 
tions for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
was any hereditary terdency to insanity in his family 
—but it would not do. “ He saw,” he said, ‘* what 
I was driving at,” but] was * on a wrong scent.” 


“ Come, come, Docor!—after all, there’s nothing 
like wine for low spirts, is there? D—me, Doctor, 
drink, drink. Only tgte that claret!”—and after 
pouring out a glass forme, which ran over the brim 
on the table—his hand a so unsteady—he instantly 
gulped down two glases himself. ‘There was a vul- 
gar offensive familiariy in his manner, from which 
1 felt inclined to standoff; but I thought it better to 
conceal my feelings. | was removing my glove from 


.| my right hand, and putting may hat and stick on the 


table, when, seeing a hin slip of paper lying on the 
spot where I intendedto place them—apparently a 
bill or promissory n was going to hand it 
over to Mr. Glouceste?; but, to my astonishment, 
he suddenly sprang tavards me, snatched from me 
the paper, with an ait of ill-disguised alarm, and 
crumpled it into his preket, saying hurriedly, ‘* Ha, 
ha, Voctor—-d—me? fis same little bit of paper— 
did’nt see the name, ch? ’Tis the bill of an extrava- 
gant yours friend of mine, whom [ve just come 
down a cool hundred'or two for—and it would’nt be 
the handsome thing fo let his name appear—ha—you 
understand?” He stammered confusedly, directing 
tome as sudden and penetrating a glance as I ever 
encountered. I felt excessively uneasy, and inclined 
to take my departure instantly. My suspicions were 
now contirmed—I was sitting familiarly with a 
swindler—a gambler—and the bill he was so anxious 
to conceal, was evidently wrung from one of his 
ruined dupes. -My demeanour was instantly frozen 
over with the most distant and frigid civility. I beg- 
ged him to be reseated, and allow me to put a few 
more questions to him, as I was in great haste. I 
was thus engaged, when a heavy knock was heard at 
the outer door. Though there was nothing particu- 
lar in it, Mr. Gloucester started, and turned pale. 
in afew moments I heard the sound of altercation 
—the door of the room in which we sate was pre- 
sently opened, andtwo men entered. Recollectin 
suddenly a similar scene in my own early history, 
felt faint. ‘There was no mistaking the character or 
errand of the two fellows, who now walked up to 
where we weré sitting: they were two sullen New- 
gate myrmidons, and—gracious God!—had a_war- 
rant to arrest Mr. Gloucester for Forcery! I rose 
from my chair, and staggered afew paces, I knew 
not whither. I could scarce preserve myself from 
falling on thefloor, Mr. Gloucester, as soon as he: 
caught sight of the officers, fell back on the ottoman 
—suddenly pressed his hand on his heart—turned 
pale as death, and gasped, breathless with horror. 

Gentlemen—what—what—do you want here?” 

‘¢ Isnt your name E—— T——?” asked the elder 
of the two, coldly, and unconcernedly. 

N—o—my name is Glou—ces—ter,” stam- 
mered the ched young man, almost inaudibly. 

“* Gloucester, eh?—oh, d—me, none of that there 
sort of blarney! Come, my diddy—caged at last, eh? 
We've been long after you, and now you must be off 
with us diréetly, Here’s your passport, said one of 
the officers, pointing to the warrant. The young 
man uttered a deep groan, and sunk senseless on the 
sofa. One of the officers, L cannot conceive ‘how, 
was acquainted with my person; and taking off his 
hat, said inva respectful tone—* Doctor, you'll 
bring him ‘t@Phis wits again, an’t 
must have him off directly !” high Weelf but a 


tritle removed from the state in whiigh he lay stretch- 
ed before me, I did what I could to Pestore him, and 
sueceeded atfength. 1 unbuttoned his shirt eollar, 
dashed in his face some water brought by his man- 
servant, who now stood looking on, shivering with 

right—and 

ch soothing expressions as I could command. 


x 


to ealm his agitation 


cessary severity,” said I, seeing them disposed to 
be very unceremonious. 

** No—not by no manner of means, if as how he 
behaves himself,” replied one of the men respect- 
fully. Mr, Gloucester’s dressing-gown was quick- 
ly removed, and his body-coat—himself perfectly 
passive the while—drawn on by his bewildered ser- 
vant, assisted by one of the officers. It was nearly a 
new coat, cut in the very extreme of the latest fa- 
shion, and contrasted strangely with the disordered 
and affrighted air of its wearer. His servant placed 
lis hat on his head, and endeavoured to draw on his 
gloves—showy sky-coloured kid. He was standing 
with a stupified air, gazing wacantly at the officers, 
when he started suddenly to the window, manifest] 
with the intention of leaping out, but was provented, 
and immediately handcuffed. 

‘**T hope you have a hackney-coach in waiting, 
and don’t intend to drag the young man through the 
streets on foot?” I inquired. | 

* Why, true, true, Doctor—it might be as well 
for as all; but who’s to stump up for it?” replied one 
of the officers. I gave him five shillings, and the 
servant was instantly despatched for a hackney-coach. 
While they were waiting its arrival, conceiving 1 
could not be of any use to Mr. Gloucester, and not 
choosing to be seen leaving the house with two po- 
lice officers and a handcuffed prisoner, I took my de- 
parture, and drove home in sucha state of agitation 
as I have never experienced before or since. The 
papers of the next morning explained all. The 
young man “living in Regent Street, in first rate 
style,” who had summoned me to visit him, had 
committed a series of forgeries, for thé last eighteen 
months, toa great amount, and with so much secre- 
cy and dexterity, as to have, till then, escaped detec- 
tion; and had, for the last few months, been enjoying 
the produce of his skilful villany in the style I wit- 
nessed—passing himself off, in the cireles where he 
associated, under the assumed name of Gloucester. 
The immediate cause of his arrest was forging the 
acceptance of an eminent mercantile house to a bill 
of exchange for £45. Poor fellow! it was short 
work with him afterwards. He was arraigned at 
the next September sessions of the Old Bailey—the 
case clearly proved against him—he offered no de- 
fence—was found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
Shortly after this, while reading the papers one Satur- 
day morning, at breakfast, my°eye lit-on the usual 
gloomy annunciation of the Recorder’s visit to Wind- 
sor, and report to the King in Council of the prison- 
ers found guilty at the last Old Bailey Sessions— 
‘all of whom,” the paragraph concluded, ‘this Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to respite during his 
royal pleasure, except E——T——, on whom the 
law is left to take its course next Tuesday morning.” 

Transient and any thing but agreeable as had been 
my intimacy with this miserable young man, f could 
not read this intelligence with indifference. He 
whom J had so very lately seen surrounded with the 
life-bought luxuries of a man of wealth and fashion, 
was now shivering the few remaining hours of his 
life in the condemned cells of Newgate! The next 
day (Sunday) I entertained a party of friends'at my 
house to dinner; to which I was just sitting down 
when one of the servants put a note into my hand, of 
which the following is a copy:— 

‘*The Chaplain of Newgate is earnestly requested 
by E T q (the young man sentenced to suffer 
for forgery next Tuesday morning,) to present his 
humble respects to Dr. , and solicit the favour of 
a visit from him in the course of to-morrow (Mon- 
day.) ‘The unheppy convict, Mr. —— believes, has 
something on his mind, which he is anxious to «om- 
municate to Dr. ——. Newgate, September 28th, 
182—.” 

I felt it impossible, after perusing this note, to 
enjoy the company I had invited. I resolved, how- 
ever, at last, to afford him the desired interview, and 
be at the cell of Newgate in the course of the — 
evening. About six o’clock, therefore, the next ev 
ning, I drove to the Old Bailey, drew up opposite the 
governor’s house, and was received by him very po- 
litely. He despatched. a turnkey to lead me to the 
cell where my Late patient, the sai-disant Mr. Glou- 
cester, was immured, in chilling expectaney Of his 
fate. 

Surely horror hag appropriated these gloomy re- 

ions for her welting-place! Who that 
fies passed through them once, can ever forget the 
long, narrow, lamp-lit passages—the sepale ral si- 
lence, save where the ear is startled with the clangor 
of iron doors closing harshly before and behind—the 
dimly-seen spectral figure of the prison-patrol, lid- 
ing along with loaded blunderbugs nd the chilling 
consciousness of being surround@mby so many fiends 
in human shape—imhaling the fou! atmosphere of all 
the concentrated erime and guilt of the metropolis! 


My heart leaped within me to listen even to my own 
echoing footfalls, and I felt several times inclined to 


return without fulfilling the purpose of my visit.—- 
y vacillation, however, 


was abruptly put an end to 


my ‘Here we are, sir.” While 
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tinue at the outside of the door during the few mo- 
ments of my interview with the convict. : 
**Holloa? young man, there—here’s, Dr. 
come to see you!” said the turnkey, hoarsely, as he 
ushered mein. The cell was small and gloomy, and 
a little lamp lying on the table, barely sufficed to 
show me the persons of the culprit, and an elderly, 
respectable-looking man, maffled in a drab great- 
coat, and sitting gazing in stupified silence on the 
prisoner—Great God, it was his father! He didnot 
seem conscious of my entrance; but his son rose, and 
feebly asked me’ how I was, muttered a few words of 
thanks, sunk again—apparently overpowered with 
his feelings—into his seat, and fixed his eyes on a 
page of the bible, which was lying open before him. 
A long ‘silence ensued, for none of us seemed able or 
inelined to talk. I contemplated the twowith feelings 
of lively interest. How altered was the'young cul- 
before me from the gay ‘“‘“Mr. Gloucester,” who 
had visited in Regent street! His face had now a 
ghastly, cadaverous hue; his hair was matted with 
perspiration over his sallow forehead: his eyes were 
sunk and bloodshot, and seemed incapable of distin- 
guishing the print to which they were directed. He 
was dressed in a plain suit of mourning, and wore a 
simple black stock round hisneck. How I shudder- 


' ed when I thought of the rude hands which were 


soon to unloose it! Beside him, on a table, lay a 
white poeket-handkerchief, completely saturated, 
either with tears, or wiping the perspiration from his 
forchead; and a glass of water, with which he occa- 

sionally moistened his wretched heart broken father. 
The latter seemed a worthy respectable person, (he 
‘was an industrious tradesman in the country) with a 
few thin gray hairs scattered over his otherwise bald 
head, a sat with hishands closed together, resting 
on his knees, gazing on his doomed son with a lack- 
lustre eye, which, together with his anguish-worn 
features, told eloquently of his sufferings! 

** Well, Doctor!” exclaimed the young man, at 
length, closing the Bible, ‘‘1 have now read that 
blessed chapter to the end; and, Ithank God, I think 
I feel it, —But, now, let me thank you, Doctor, for 
your good and kind attention to my request! Thave 
something particular to say to you, but it must be in 
private,” he continued, looking significantly at his 
tather, as though he wished him to take the hint, 
and withdraw for afewmoments. Alas! the heart- 

‘broken parent understood him not, but continued 
with his eyes rivetted,—vacantly—as before. _ 

“© We must be left alone for a moment,” said the 
young man, rising and stepping tq the door. He 

snocked, and when it was opened, whispered the 
turnkey to remove his father gently, and let him wait 
outside for an instant or two, The man entered for 
that purpose, and the prisoner took hold tenderly of 
his father’s hand, and said, ‘‘ Dear—dear father!— 
you must leave me for a moment, while I speak in 
private to this gentleman;” at the same time endea- 
vouring to raise him from the chair, 

yes—yes—What?—Of course,” stammered 
the old man, with a bewildered air, rising; and then, 
as it were with a sudden gush of full returning con-: 
sciousness, flung his arms round his son, folded him 
convulsively to his breast, and groaned—‘‘ Oh, my 
son; my poor son!”* Even the iron visage of the 
turnkey seemed darkened with a transient emotion, 
at this heart breaking scene. The next moment we 
were left alone; but it was some time before the cul- 
prit recovered from the agitation occasioned by this 
sudden ebullition of his father’s feelings. 

*¢ Doctor,” he gasped at length, ** we’ve but a few 
—very few moments, and I have much to say. God 
Almighty bless you,” squeezing my hand convul- 
sively, ‘‘for this kindness to a guilty, unworthy 
wretch like me: and the businessI wanted to see you 
about is sad, but short. Ihave heard so much of 
your goodness, Doctor, that I’m sure you won’t de- 
ny me the only favour that I shall ask.” 

*¢ Whatever is reasonable and proper—if it lie in 
my way—lI shall certainly—” said I, anxiously wait- 
ing to see the nature of the communication he seem- 

to have for me to execute. 

*¢'Thank you, Doctor; thank you. Itis only this 
—ina word—guilty wretch that lam!—I have?—he 
trembled violently—** seduced a lovely, but poor 
girl-—-God forgive me!—And—and—-she is now— 
nearly on the verge of her confinement!” He sud- 
denly covered his face with his handkerchief, and 
sobbed bitterly for some moments. Presently he 
resumed-—‘‘ Alas, she knows me not by my real 

e; so that, when she reads the account of—of— 
my execation in the papers of Wednesday—she won’t 
know it is her Edward! Nor does she know me b 
the name I bore in Regent street. She is not at all 
acquainted with my frightful situation; but she must 
be, when allis over! Now, dear, kind, good Doc- 
tor,” he continued, shaking from head to foot, and 
grasping my hand, ‘ do, for the love of God, and the 
peace of my dying moments, promise me that you 
will see weeobie lives at ———)—-visit her in her 
confinement, and gradually break the news of my 
death to her: and say my last prayers will be for her, 
and that my Maker may forgive me for her rain! 
You will find in this little bag a sam of £30—the 
Jast I have on earth—I beg you will take five guineas 
for your fee, and oa the rest to my precious—my 
ruined Mary!” fi 
folded his arms round mine ina sapplicating attitude. 
My tears fell on him, asjhe looked up at me.—*‘Oh, 

God be thanked for theseblessed tears!—They as- 
sure me you will do what I ask—may I believe you 
will?” 

“Yes—yes—yes, young man, with 


ell down on his knees, and} 


¥ 


give her the money, and add ten pounds to the thir- 
ty, should it be necessary.” —“Oh, Doctor, depend 
onit, God will bless you and yoursforever, for this no- 
bleconduct !—And now, I have one thing more toask 
—yes—one thing”—he seemed ehoked—**Doetor, 
our skill will enable you to inform me—I wish to 
death { must dieto-morrow’’—he put 
his hand to his neck, and, shaking like an aspen-leaf, 
sunk down again into the chairfrom which he had 
risen—‘‘is—hanging—a painfal—a tedious——” 
He could utter no more, nor could] answer him. 
“Do not,” L replied, after apause, ‘‘do not put 
me to the torture of listening to questions like these. 
Pray to your merciful God! and, rely on it, no one 
ever prayed sincerely in vain. The thief on the 
cross’ —I faltered; then feeling, that if I continued in 
the cell a moment longer, I should faint, I rose, and 
shook the young man’s hands; he could not speak, 
but sobbed and gasped convulsiyely;—and in a few 
moments was driven home. 4s soon as [ was seat- 
ed in my carriage I could restrin my feelings no 
longer, but burst into a flood oftears. I prayed to 
God I might never be called to pass through such a 
bitter and afflicting scene again, to the latest hour I 


that evening, but finding mysel’ utterly unfit, I sent 
apologies, and wenthome. My sleep in the night 
was troubled; the distorted image of the convict Ihad 
been visiting flittered in horridle shapes round my 
bed all night long. An irresisible and most morbid 
restlessness ani curiosity took possession of me, to 
witness the end of this young man. ‘Lhe first time 
the idea presented itself, it sidtened me; I revolted 
from it. How my feelings qanged, I know not; 
but I rose at 7 o’clock, and, without hinting it to any 
one, put on the large'top coatof my servant, and di- 
rected my hurried steps towards the Old Bailey. I 
got into one of the houses imaediately opposite the 
gloomy gallows, and took my’station, with several 
other visiters, at the window. They were convers- 
ing on the subject of the exeation, and unanimous- 
ly execrated the sanguinary severity of the laws 
which could deprive a youngman, such as they said 
E——T—— was, of his life, for an offence of mere- 
ly civil institution. Of cours, I did not speak. It 
was a wretched morning; a diizzling shower fell in- 
cessantly, The crowd was ne great, but conducted 
themselves most indecorousy. Even the ' female 
portion—by far the greater—qeasionally vociferated 
joyously and boisterously, asthey recognised their 
acquaintaiice among the crowl, 

At length, St. Sepulchre’s sell tolled the hour of 
eight—gloomy herald of many@ sinner’s entrance In- 
to eternity, and as the last chines died away on the 
ear, and were succeeded by th:muffled tolling of the 
prison bell, which I could hew with agonizing dis- 
tinctness, I caught a glimpse of he gold-tipped wands 
of the two under-sheriffs, as they took their station 
under the shade at the foot of the gallows, Ina few 
moments, the Ordinary, and otger gray-haired gen- 
tlemen, made their appearance; and between them 
was the unfortunate criminal, He ascended the steps 
with considerable firmness. His arms were pinion- 
ed before and behind; and when he stood on the gal- 
lows, I could hear the exclamations of the crowd— 
“Lord, Lord, what afine young man! Poorfellow!” 
He was dressed ina suit of respectablé mourning, 
and wore black kid gloves. His light hair had evi- 
dently been adjusted with some eare, and fell in loose 
curls over each side of his temples. His countenance 
was much as[ saw it on the preceding evening—- 
fearfully pale, and his demeanour was much more 
composed than [ had expected, from what I had wit- 
nessed of his agitation in the condemned cell. He 
bowed twice very low, and rather formally, to the 
crowd around—gave a sudden and ghastly glance at 
the beam over his head, from which the rope was sus- 
pended, and then suffered the executioner to place him 
on the precise spot which he was tooccupy, and pre- 
pare him for death. I was shocked at the air of sullen, 
brutal mdifference, with which the executioner loos- 
ed and removed his neck-handkerchief, which was 
white, and tied with neatness and precision—dropped 
the accursed noose over his head, and adjusted it 
around the bare neck—and could stand it no Jonger, 
I staggered from my place at the window toa distant 
part of the room, dropped into a chair, shut my eyes, 
closed my tingling ears with my fingers,—and with 
a hurried aspiration for God’s merey towards the 
wretched young criminal, who, within a very few 
yards of me, was, perhaps, that instant surrendering 
his life into the hands which gave it, continued mo- 
tionless for some minutes, till the noise made by the 
persons at the window, in leaving, convinced me all 
was over. I rose and followed them@own stairs; 
worked my way through thé erowd, without daring 
to elevate my eyes,lest they should encounter the sus- 
pended corpse,—threw myself into a coach, and hur- 
ried home. I did not recover the agitation produc- 
ed by this scene for several days—T his was the end 
ofa Forcrr! 


In conclusion, I may just inform the reader, that I 
faithfully executed the commission with which he 
had entrusted me, and a bitter, heart-rending business 
it was? 

Antiques.—Sdme soldiers working in the fields in 
the Southern part of Russia, discovered (last Octo- 
wan ancient edifice under a well. It proved to be 
a,Mausoleum, in which they found a great number 


wases of bronze, silyer and gold; and many oth 
articles of admirablé workmamship and great value; 


‘BS well for their as for the metal. 


breathed! I ought to have callad on several patients: 
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he was unbarring the cell-door, I dhim tocon-; quivering lip; ‘It is a painful task; but I will do it— 


Among the most remarkable are three large dishes, 
four cups, and fragments of armour, of bronze; frag- 
ments of spears, arrows, swords, knives, &c. ene a 
ver horns with representations of a ram; four silver 
vases (three of them gilt;) three silver dishes; a gold 
oblet, with representations of several Scythians; 
am crowns, adorned with figures; two massive 
chains for the neck, several bracelets, some gilt, some 
gold; a quiver, with aGreek inscription upon it; two 
large medallions, with a figure of Minerva; several 
medallions; a large ring; a metallic mirror; a whet- 
stone, and a number of small articles. The weight 
of the gold is about eight pounds. —V. Y. Herald. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE ANNUALS. 


The Literary Souvenir, Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
12mo. pp. 336, London, 1831. Longman & Co, 


This is a very delightful volume—various and 
amusing, with a rich tone of creative imagination 
flung over many of its productions. 

A very beautiful and imaginative tale by William 


Howit, **the Last of the Titans,” deserves our warm |; 


praise—the deserted hall is a Martin-like picture. 
**'The Lottery Ticket,” is a lively sketch in the 
Rowlandson style—the comic of common life. ‘*'The 
‘Toorkoman’s Tale” is an oriental landscape with 
figures; Mr. Frazer has thrown much interest into 
the story. ‘* The Lady Olivia’s Decamarone” is a 
mystery without an explanation—a very easy method 
of cutting a Gordian knot, by the by; still, it is ex- 
citingly worked up, and the style speaks, we think, 
of Mr. Praed. We do not like “the Smuggler’s 
Last Trip” so well as the tale last year: it is a gra- 
tuitous horror, and like such gratuities, unnecessary. 
**’lhe Palace of the Rajah Hurchund” is a fine in- 
cident, spiritedly told in parts, in others disfigured 
by the common-places of abuse which bespeak vul- 
garity of feeling—the greatest of offences against 
taste; for example ‘the contented himself with hoard- 
ing up his resentments for another day, after the 
manner of kings;”—* and as princes, like lions and 
other fierce and destructive animals.”? ‘*Woman’s 
Wit” is very lively in manner of narration—but the 
story is familiar to every child who has read a vo- 
lume of ‘Turkish or Persian tales; in spite of the re- 
ference to the French author, whence ‘* te idea of 
the story” is stated to have been taken, it 1as alrea- 
dy worn several English dresses. The aristory of 
Miss Curran is very interesting. Some of the poet- 
ry in the Souvenir is very beautiful. There are 
three charming poems of L. E. L.’s, and a fine bal- 
lad of Mary Howitt’s. ‘* The Union Fli¢ of En- 
gland” is one of Mr. Hollings’ most siecessful 
pieces. There is one by Mr. Hervey, some of the 
images in which are equally poetical and beautilal. 
For example:— 

«¢ Where hopes, like fairies, used to play— 

Hopes that, like fairies when they part, 

Left withered rings about the heart!” 


We so like the following little poem by- Mrs. 
Watts, that we quote it even in preference to two 
very sweet poems of the editor’s own. 


“ Lines suggested by the sight of a beautiful Statue 


of a dead Child.” 
I saw thee in thy beauty! bright phantom of the past; 
I saw thee for « moment—’twas the first time and 
the last; 
And though years since then have glided by of min- 
gled bliss and care, 
I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 


I saw a in thy beauty! thou wert graceful as the 
awn 

When, in very wantonness of glee, it sports upon 
the lawn; 

I saw thee seek the mirror, and when it met thy sight, 

The very air was musical with thy burst of wild de- 


light! 
I saw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister by thy side— 


She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride! 
I looked upon thy mother—there was triumph in her 


eyes, 
And I trembled for her happiness—for grief had 
made me wise! 


I saw thee in thy beauty, with one hand among her 
curls— 

The other, with no gentle grasp, had seized a string 
of pearls; 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though 
she smiled, 

And I knew not which was lovelier, the mother or 
the child. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine 


eye, 

AsI pressed thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought 
__ even thou could’st die! ; 

Thy home was !!ke a summer bower, by thy joyous 


presence made; 
But I only saw the sunshine, and I felt alone the 


shade! 
I saw ag in thy beauty! for there thou seem’st to 
ie 
In slumber resting peacefully; but, oh! the change 


of eye— 
Thali peresity of brow—those lips that breathe | 


more, 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy waving hair at rest, 

And o busy little fingers folded lightly on thy 
reast: 


But thy merry dance is Over, and thy little race is 


run; 
And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back 
but one, 


I see Os in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy 
side— 

But her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance 
of pride; 

The smile is ab 
pearls, 

Anda cap, almost of widowhood, conceals her envied 
curls, 

I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that day— 

But the mirth that gladdened then thy home, fled 
with thy life away. 

I see thee lying motionless upon the aceustomed 
floor— 


But my heart hath blinded both mine eyes—and I 
can see no more!” 


from her lip, and absent are the 


ey 


For one prose specimen we choose ** The Lovers 
of Vire,” by the clever author of Richelieu. 
* ** The sun was shining as fair as the sun could 
shine in a beautiful May morning; bright, yet gentle; 
warm, but fresh; midway between the watering-pot 
of April and the warming-pan of June, when in the 
beautiful valley of Vire—every body knows Vire— 
but lest there should be any body in the wide world 
who does not, dearly beloved reader, I will teil you 
all about it. Get into the stage-coach, whith jour- 
neyeth diurnally between London and Southampton; 
enjoy the smoothness of the road, bless Mr. M‘Adam, 
put up at the Dolphin, and yield yourself to the full 
delights of an English four post bed, for no such 
sweets shall you know from the moment you set your 
foot on board the steamboat for Havre, till the same 
steamboat, or another, it matters not which, lands you 
once more on the English strand. Supposing you 
then arrived at Havre—get out of it again as Fast as 
you can; rush across to Honfleurs; from 
Honfleurs dart back to Caefigand after you have pass- 
ed five minutes to think about William the Con- 
queror, put yourself-into the diligence for St. Ma- 
lo, and when you have travelled just twelve leagues 
and a half, you will come to a long steep hill, crown- 


in some parts gathered on the very pinnacle, in others 
running far down the slope, seem as if ¢oquetting 
with the rich valleys that woo them from below, _Go 
to bed; and if you bathe your feet beforehand, whieh, 
if you are of my faction you will do, walk over ‘the 
tiled floor of the inn bed room, that you may have a 
fit opportunity of cursing tiled floors, and of relieving 
yourself of all the spleen in your nature before the 
next morning. Then, if both your lover and the day 
be favourably disposed, sally forth to the eastern cor- 
ner of the town, and you will have a fair yiew over 
one of the loveliest valleys that nature’s profuse hand 
ever gifted with beauty. The soft clear stream of the 
Vire winding sweetly along between the green sloping 
hills and the rich woods, and the fields and chateaux, 
hamlets, and the sunshine catching upon all its m@ 
anderings, and the birds singing it their song of love, 
as its calm waters roll bountifully by them. Look 
upon it, and you will not find it difficult to imagine 
how the soul, even of an obscure artizan in remote 
age, warmed into poetry and music in the bosom of 
that valley, and by the side of that stream. It was, 
then, in that beautiful Vale of Vire, some twenty 
or" agone, that Francois Lormier went out to take 
ris last May walk with Mariette Duval, ere the re- 
lentless conscription called him from his happy home, 
his sweet valleys, and his early love, It was a sad 
walk, as may well be imagined; for though the morn- 
ing was bright, and nature, to her shame be it spoken, 
had put on her gayest smilesas if to mock their sor- 
rows; yet the sunshine of the scene could not find its 
way to their hearts—and all seemed darkened and 
clouded around them. They talked a great deal, 
and they talked along time; but far be it from me to 
betray their private conversation. I would not, for 
all the world—especially asI know not one word 
about it—except, indeed, that Francois Lormier vowe 
ed the image of Mariette should remain with him 
for ever—should inspire him in the battle, and cheer 


she would never m any body except Francois 
Lormier, even if rich old Monsieur Latoussefort, the 
great Foulan, were to lay himself and fortune at her 
feet, and, in short, that when his ‘ seven long years 
were out,’ Francois would find her still a spinster, 
and very much at hisservice. ‘Mais si je perdrois 
unejambe?’ said Francois Lormier. ‘Qu’est ce que 
c’a fait?’ replied Mariette, ' 
They parted—and first to follow the lady. Mari 

ette wept a great deal, but soon after got calm again, 
went about her ordinary work, sang her song, danced 
at the village fete, talked with the talkers, daughed 
with the laughers, and won the hearts of all the 
youths in the place, by her unadorned beauty and her 
native grace. But still she did not forget Francois 
Lormier; and when any one came 10 ask her in mar- 
riage, the good dame her mother referred them di- 
rectly to Mariette, who had always her answers 
ready, and with a kind word and a gentle look sent 
them away refused, but not offended. At length good 
old Monsieur Latoussefort presented himself with all 
his money-bags, declaring that hisionly wish was to 
enrich his gentille Mariette; but jette was steady, 
and so touchingly did she talk to him about poor 


Proclaim thee but a mockery fairof what thou 
of yore, q 


> 


4 


4 


Francois Lormier, that the ol@ man went away with, 


ithe tears inhiseye. Six mon afterwards he died, 
* 


ed by a pretty, airy-looking town, whose buildings, 4 


him in the bivouac; and that Mariette protested that _. 
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— 
when to the wonder of the whole place, he left his 
large fortune to Mariette Duval? lo the meanwhile 
Francois joined the army, and from a light handsome 
conscript, he soon becamé a brave, steady soldier.— 
Attached to the great Northern army, he underwent 
all the hardships of the campaigns in Poland and 
Russia, but still he never lost his cheerfulness, for 
the thought of Mariette kept his heart warm, and 
even a Russian winter could not freeze him. All 
through that miserable retreat, he made the best of 
every thing. As longas he had a good tender piece 
of saddle, he did not want a dinner; and when he 
met with a comfortable dead horse to creep into, he 
found board and lodging combined. His courage and 
his powers of endurance called upon him, from the 
first, the eyes of one whose best quality was the im- 

iality of his recompense. Francois was reward- 
ed as well as he could be rewarded; but at length, in 
one of those unfortunate battles by which Napoleon 
strove in vain to retrieve his fortune, the young sol- 
dier in the midst of his gallant daring was desperate- 
ly wounded in the arm. Pass we over the rest.— 
Mutilated, sick, weary, and ragged, Francois ap- 
proached his native valley, and, doubtful of his recep- 
tion—for misery makes sad misanthropes—he sought 
the cottage of Madame Daval. The cottage was 
ne; and on inquiring for Madame Duval, he was 
directed to a fine farm-house by the banks of the 
stream. He thought there must be some mistake, 
but yet he dragged his heavy limbs thither, and 
knocked timidly against the door. ‘* Entrez.” cried 
the good-humoured voice of the old dame. Francois 
entered, and unbidden tottered to achair. Madame 
Duval gazed on him for a moment, and then rushing to 
the stairs, called loudly, ‘Come down, Mariette, 
come down; here is Francois returned!’ Like light- 
ning, Mariette darted down the stairs, saw the sol- 
dier’s old great coat, and flew toward it—stopped— 
gazed ‘on his haggard face and empty sleeve; and 
ping, fixed her eyes upon his countenance. *I'was 
for a moment she gazed on him thus, in silence; but 
there was no forgetfulness, nor coldness, nor pride 
about her heart—there was sorrow, and joy, and love, 
and memory, in her very glance. ‘OQ Francois, 
Francois!’ cried she, at length, casting her arms 
round his neck, ‘how thou hast suffered!’ As she did 
so, the old great coat fell back, and on his breast ap- 
peared the golden cross of the legion of honour.— 
£*N°importe!” cried she, as she saw it, ‘ voila ta re- 
“eompense.’ He pressed her fondly to his bosom.— 
* My recompense is here,’ said he, ‘ my recompense 
is here.” 

We must quote the following slight poem of L. E. 
L.’s; there is such a strain of simple, natural feeling, 
that it were injustice to omit it. 

THE VIOLET. 


“© Why better than the lady rose 
Love I this little flower? 

Because its fragrant leaves are those 
I loved in childhood’s hour. 


Though many a flower may win my praise, 
The violet has my love; 

I did not pass my childish days 
In garden or in grove; 


7 was the window-seat, 

pon whose edge was set 

A little vase,—the fair, the sweet,— 
It was the violet. 


It was my pleasure and my pride;— 
How I did watch its growth! | 

For health and bloom, what plans I tried, 
And often injured both, 


I placed it in the summer shower, 
I placed it in the sun: 

And ever, at the evening hour, — 
My work seemed half undone. 


The broad leaves spread, the small buds grew, 
How slow they seemed to be! 

At last there came a tinge of blue,— 
Twas worth the world to me! 


At length the perfume filled the room, 
Shed from their purple wreath; 

No flower has now so rich a bloom, 
Has now so sweet a breath. 


I gathered two or three,—they seemed 
Such rich gifts to bestow; 
So preciousin my sight, deemed 
- ‘That all must think them so. 
Ah! who is there but would be fain 
To bea child once more; 
If future years could bring again 
All that they brought before? 
My heart’s world has been long o’erthrown, 
t isno more of flowers; 
’ Their bloom is past, their breath is flown, 
Yet I recall those hours, 
. Let nature spread her loveliest, 
By spring or summer nurst; 
Yet still f love the violet best, 
Because I loved it first.” 
From the New York @tandard. 
SEPARATION—By the Authoress of Flirtation. 
New York—Reprint—J. € J. Harper. 

Oh Lady Charlotte Bury! Bury us-in the abysses 
of the Red Sea—‘sin to eters lips”—in the 
Catskill Mountaip House during the winter season— 
any where exceptin thy interminable pages. Here 
are two volumes—one of 175 pages, the gther of 136; 


the former the worse by, thirty-nine pages; and the 
f 


second the better, because you are nearer the last 
chapter, and that delighful word ‘ Fovis.”' We 
stated a few days ago (on the authority of the London 
Literary Gazette,) that this work was published 
eighteen years ago under the title of ‘‘ Sexe InpuL- 
GENCE,” and fell still-born from the press. ‘'Twoor 
three monthe since, Lady Charlotte cooked the pie 
over, changed its title, and gave it to Colburn and 
Bently. Hine ille lachryme—henee the misery 
which we have endured. Would that our ancestors 
eighteen years ago, had devoured the whole pie— 
crust, giblets, bones, and all.—A pipe of wine is all 
the better for having been kept eighteen years, for 
father ‘Time seems to be fond of liquor, and always 
treats it kindly; but there.is one thing which even 
‘Time himself, the great mutator, cannot change, and 
that isa dull novel’ You may keep it a hundred 
years and it will be no better than when it was first 
born. 

We cannot undertake to analyze the characters of 
this work—some of them we cannot comprehend, and 
those that we do comprehend are hardly worth analyz- 
ing. The most remarkable trait in the hero, Lord 
Fitzharris, ishis having two wives at one and the same 
time, for which we think he ought to be indicted tor 
bigamy or compelledtoturn Turk. We should pre- 
fer the latter, tor then there would be no chance of 
his ever coming in our way again. As a specimen 
of the gentleman’s colloquial powers, we extract 
the following passage—premising that Lenora is 
one of the young ladies whom he subsequently mar- 
ries>— 

**Do you fear, then, to walk with me, Lenora,” 
said Lord Fitzharris, gently taking her hand; ‘* you, 
who have so often, in the first days of our acquaint- 
ance, charmed me by theartless security of a manner 
which at once inspired and commanded respect? and 
is it, indeed you that I see now, with the manners 
common to your sex, flying from one who I am cer- 
tain never gave you cause to repent your noble can- 
dour? Lenora, what is it you fear, from one whose 
every sentiment must always be regulated by your 
wishes?” 

Lenora’s heart beat quick, and it was with difficul- 
ty she articulated—‘ Lord Fitzharris, 1 am, I trust, 
no coquette; but my situation is no peculiar, and, of 
late, 1 thought, and breath- 
less from emotion—** I know not what to think.” 

** Think!” cried Lord Fitzharris; ‘‘ fairest, dear- 
“ri that | adore you, and 1 am bound to you for 

ife.”? 

Lenora half sunk upon his arm, and was about to 
reply, when the sound of mirthful music ehecked the 
overflowing of her heart; and a group of villagers 
came towards them. 

It was Fanchette and Henri, in- their wedding at- 
tire, attended by all their neighboursand friends. They 
came, they said, to intreat that Lenora would hon- 
our their nuptials with her presence, and casting 
themselves at her feet, and Lord Fitzharris’s, con- 
jured them to grant the favour they sucdfor. It was 
not a moment to refuse; and the interest the young 
— excited was doubled by its having reference 

o their own situation. 

With a kind of graceful awkwardness, Henri of- 
fered his arm to Lenora; agd Lord Fitzharris could 
not avoid doing so to the pretty Fanchette, whose ha- 
zel eyes shone with the lustre of happiness; and her 
smooth, though darkly freckled complexion, was 
pleasingly contrasted by her gay, rose coloured ri- 
bands, and the bridal coronal of orange flower.— 
Fanchette’s brother, Collas, whom Lord Fitzharris 
had saved from a watery grave, brought up the pro- 
cession; but his melancholy and pallid countenance 
a that he took no share in the festivities of the 

ay. 

As the gay procession moved along, different 
couples occasionally danced before the bride and 
bridegroom, scattering flowers in their path. Lord 
Fitzharris, leaning forward, whispered in Lenora’s 
ear, ‘* You are very pensive, say, have I displeased 
you? Oh, relieve me from this fear!” 

She smiled languidly, as she replied, It is not 
likely that you should displease me: Either you 
must wound me deeply or———”’ 

Transporting words!” 

*¢Oh, I beseech you, calm this agitation; recollect 
where, and in what society we are, recollect, that, at 
all events, too much depends upon your words for 
them to be uttered hastily, or without deep reflection 
on their import.” 

Lord Fitzharris looked expressively at her, but re- 
mained silent. 

Ifhis Lordsuip looked as ‘‘ expressively” as he 
talked, he must have given Miss Lenora a very 
knowing look. The young lady was evidently fish- 
ing for a proposal of marriage, vde her last speech, 
beginning—“ Oh, I beseech you.” The next selec- 
tion we shall make is a conversation between the 
heroine and Don Miguez, her brother in law. 

Lenora hesitated; the colour went and came into 
her cheeksyand, at length, raising her eyes to Don 
Miguez, ** yes,” said she, ‘*1 do, indeed, feel that 
you are to oie as a parent, one who is warmly in- 
terested in all that concerns me, you are the only 
being who can claim any right to read the inmost re- 
cesses of my heart; and concealment from you would 
be unwise and unkind. 1 believe, she continued, 
every pulsation throbbing as she spoke, ‘* you must 
have seen that your fpicnd's presence has been fatal to 


my 

** Why fatal, dear, ingenious Lenora? the impres- 
sion you have made on him is only reflected by your 
own feelings; why thercfore call it fatal?” 


allowed myself to love, if I had not thought I inspir- 
ed what 1 felt; and I did entertain this belief, and I. 
had reasons enough, But—shall I confess it to you? 
—a circumstance took place this day Which has proy- 
ed to me too clearly that there are flaws in this bright 


that with such a character I never could be happy.” 

She then related to Don Miguez the day’s occur- 
rences, and sighed as she said, ** My aunt told me 
that passion may throw its meteor ray dazzlingly 
bright on the first hours of its influence, but that it 
fleets quickly away; and where there is no solid 
ground of mental esteem, it leaves a dark void which, 
as she painted it, I shadder to contemplate, though 
even in idea.” 

The young lady’s aunt was no fool, and somewhat 
ofan orator. That last speech would not disgrace 
Counsellor Philips himself. As to/Lenora, we do 
think that her non-committal plan of not getting in 
love with @ young man unless the young man would 

et in love with her, is a very good one—tit for tat 
is fair play.—Our next extract is the sequel of a con- 
versation between the lover, the lady, and Don Mi- 
guez, wherein Fitzhwris declines marrying Lenora, 
on the grounds that iis parents might not approve 
the match. 

Don Miguez felt atthis speech as if the last anchor 
of hope had been tori from him: he spoke not, but 
turned deadly pale, aid Lenora hung her head in bit- 
terness of grief and s¢row. ‘The former, however, 
after some moments apparent despair, again turn- 
ed to Lord Fitzharris saying ‘*Well, but write to 
your parents; why hae you not already done so? 
Paint to them the pertetions of this dear one; I my- 
self will write and plad: they cannot resist. No 
they cannot,” said he quite reassured in his own 
mind, aaa because ye wished it should be so. 

Now, if Don Migug does not actually throw his 
sister-in-law at the yomg lord by the neck and shoul- 
ders in this interview, ve agree to read the whole of 
‘Separation’ a secondtime. Again— 

reap after tle foregoing explanation Don 
Miguez, in a long and sarnest conversation with him 
alone, pressed him to wite immediately to England. 
‘*Your parents will corent, will they not? Surely 
they must—an only soi and so loved, the object so 
worthy! but should thg not, then Fitzharris” (he 
asked this positively gaping with eagerness, )**what 
would you do? | 

**Alas! I know not,’¢éried Lord Fitzharris, pacing 
the room with unfeignd agitation. 

**Oh, marry her, to € sure,” continued his friend; 
“marry her in despite@f all obstacles. Why, you 
have won her heart—atd such a heart! my friend, it 
is too late for you to ritreat,—you must marry her 
—there is no sin equal to that of first gaining, and 
then breaking the heat of a fond, a true, an inno- 
cent, and a devoted wean.” 

Pretty well done fora modest man, who seems to 
have no desire at all © get rid of his sister-in-law. 

‘**The course of trug love never did run smooth,” 
and therefore it was necessary for Fitzharris and Le- 
nora to have a little misunderstanding. 

“ Nay, now, Lenora, this is beneath you,” cried 
Lord Fitzharris, thrown off his guard by the violence 
of passion, ‘‘this is arrant coquetry: well do you 
know the burning torrent of love which consumes 
me, and sure you are who is its object.” 

** Me!” said Lenora, her voice trembling with 
emotion, and not venturing to trust herself with more 
words, lest tears should follow. 

“Yes, Lenora, and none but you. It was not many 
hours ago that I declared to you what my eyes, my 
manner, my every action must have told you long 
ago. You heard me with relenting softness; fool, 
madman that I was! I construed your behaviour into 
a favourable reception of my suit—but what have I 
seen since? A rustic boy preferred to me—a danc- 
ing peasant pressing you in his arms; and whirling 
you round in that detestable dance; and though you 
saw me writhing in agony, you continued calmly to 
inflict the torment. No, Lenora, you are not what 
I deemed you; in the shade of retirement, as in the 
blaze of courts, woman is woman still; you are like 
the rest of your sex, born to bea coquette—and I am 
wretched.” 

‘‘ Your words, Lord Fitzharris, do so astonish, 
and, I confess it, so insult me, that at present I am 
unable to reply. Indeed, added she, rising in all 
the dignity ot conscious innocence, I hardly know if 
I ought ever to speak to you again, since you have so 
strangely misconceived my character, and allowed 
yourself to utter words so derogatory to your own, 
in addressing any woman, much more one like me, 
forlorn, deféuceless, and who harbours you beneath 
her roof.” ‘ 

Having uttéred these sentiments, with much dif- 
ficulty, she withdrew, lest, overcome by the melting 
softness of her nature; and by a degree, too, of plea- 
sure that mingled in the current of her anger—since 
lové lay in ambush beneath the offensive words—she 
should betray that which she felt. 

Lord Fitzharris was rebuked and humbled. Ina 
state of feverish distraction, and without coming to 


est part of the night, and having tried to repose in 
vain, arose thé next morning as early as he gould en- 
ter his friend’s chamber, determined to ufbosom his 
secret to him.” 

The young gentleman was a goose, or he would 
have known that the very reason why he ** wandered 
about the greater part of the night,” was because he 
did not go to bed. He should have tucked himself 
Ghder a cottoncover—having previously swallowedia} 


gem Which sadly mar its lustre, and I almost fear, | 


represented as descending ina ic car, re- 
ceiving into it the spirit of Ianthe, a beautiful and 
slumbering maiden. ‘The fairy and the spirit ascend 
to the ‘* Hall of Spells,” whence scenes of the past, 
the present and the future are disclosed, rising be- 
fore them in succession. 

In exhibiting the scenes of the past and the pre- 
Sent, the poet describes, with a glowing pencil, the 
evils and miseries which kingeraft and priesteraft, 
have, from the remotest ages till now, scattered over 
the earth. After giving a vivid sketch of the solita- 
ry and sensual wretchedness to which a tyrant is 
doomed, of his worn out pleasures and his vain re- 
grets, he adds: 

er Is it strange 
That this poor wretch should pride him in his wo? 
Take pleasure in his abjectness, and hug 
I'he scorpion that consumeshim? Is it strange 
That placed ou a conspicuous throne of thorns, 
Grasping an iron sceptre, and immured 
Within a splendid prison, whose stern bounds | 
Shut him from all that’s good or dear on earth, 
His soul asserts not its humanity? 
That man’s mild nature rises notin war « 
Against a king’s employ? No—'tis not strange 
He, like the vulgar, thinks, feels, acts and lives 
Just as his father did; the uneonquered powers 
Of precedent and custom interpose 
Between a king and virtue. Stranger yet, 
To those who know not nature, nor deduce 
The future fromthe present, it may seem, 
That not one slave, who suffers from the crimes 
Of this unnatural being; not one wretch, 
Whose children fantiah, and whose nuptial bed 
Is earth’s unpitying bosom, rears an arm. 
To dash him from his throne? 


A review of the wretched condition of man leads 
to the inquiry whether such a state of things is ne- 
cessary and irremediable, or incidental, and to be 
reformed by increasing knowledge. Shelly says: 


Hath Nature’s soul 
That formed this world so beautiful, that spread 
Earth’s lamp with plenty, and life’s smallest chord 
Strung to unchanging unison, that gave 
The happy birds their dwelling.in the grove, 
That yielded to the wanderers of the deep 
The lovely silence of the unfathomed main, 
And filled the meanest worm that crawls in dust 
With spirit, thought and love; on man alone, 
Partial in causeless malice, wantonly 
Heaped ruin, vice and slavery; his soul 
Blasted with withering curses; placed afar 
The meteor happiness that shuns his grasp, 
But serving on the frightful gulf to glare, 
Rent wide beneath his footsteps? 

Nature!—no! 
Kings, priests, and statesmen, blast the human flower 
Even in its tender bud; their influence darts 
Like subtle poison through the bloodless veins 
Of desolate society. The child, 
Ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred name, 
Swells with the unnatural pride of crime, and lifts 
His baby sword even in a hero’s mood. 
This infant-arm becomes the bloodiest scourge 
Of devastated earth; while specious names, 
Learnt in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour, 
Severe as the sophisms with which manhood dims 
Bright reason’s ray, and sanctifies the sword 
Upraised to shed a brother’s innocent blood, 
Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim that man 
Inherits vice and misery, when force 
And falsehood hangss even o’er the cradled babe, 
Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good. 


In reference to the present system of commeree, 
which absorbs, asit were, the whole facilities of man, 
converting him intoa mere money-making machine, 
and then cursing him with extremes of luxury and 
penury, occurs the following fine passage: 


The harmony and happiness of man 

Yields to the wealth of nations: that which lifts 
His nature to the heaven of its pride, 

Is bartered for the poison of his soul; 
The weight that drags to earth his towering hopes, 
Blighting all prospect but of selfish gain, 
Withering all passion but of slavish tear, 
Extinguishing all free and generous love 

Of enterprise and daring, even the pulse 

That fancy kindles in the beating heart 

To mingle with sensation, it destroys,— 

Leaves nothing but the sordid love of self, 

The groveling hope of interest and gold, 
Unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed 


by hypoerisy. 
And statesmen boast 


Of wealth! the wordy eloquence that lives 
After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 


any resolve, he continued to wander about the great- | The bitter poison of a nation’s wo, 


Can turn the worship of the servile mob 

To their corrupt and glaring idol fame, 
From virtue, trampled by its iron tread, 
Although its dazzling pedestal waised 
Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field, 
With desolated dwellings smoking round. 
The man of ease, who, by iis warm fire-side, 
‘Yo deeds of charitable 19 rse 

And bare fulfilment of ‘the common laws 


** Ttis true,” think I never could have glass of hot ‘He.would have enjoy- 
| 


o 


Of decency and 


19. 

ed a profuse perspiration, got rid of his fever, and if 
he could not ‘*come to any resolve,?*he would have 
gone tosleep. And s0, good night, Lady Charlotte? 

QU EEN MAB.—sy P. B. SHEELY 
The frame work is a poetical fable. A fairy is 
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Is duped by theireold sophistry; he sheds 
A passing tear perchance upon the wreck 
Of earthl ce, when near his dwelling’s door 
The fri 1 waves are driven,—when his son r 
Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion 
Drives his wife raving mad. Bat the poor man, 
Whase life is misery,and fear and care; 
Whom the morn wakens but to fruitless toil; 
Who ever hears his famished offspring’s scream, 
Whom their pale mother’s uncomplaining gaze 
For ever meets, and the proud rich man's eye 
Flashing command, and the heart breaking scene 
Of thousands like himself; he little heeds 
The rhetoric of tyranny. 

And again: 
All things are sold: the very light of heaven 
Is venal; earth’s unsparing gilts of love, 
The smallest and most despicable things 
That lurk in the abysses of the deep, 
All objects of our life, even life itself, 
And the poor pittance which the laws allow 
Of liberty, the fellowship of man, 
Those duties which his heart of human love 
Should urge him to pérform instinctively, 
Are bought and sold.asiin a public mart. 
Of undisguising selfishness, that sets ; 
On each its price, the stamp-mark of her reign. 


Even love is sold; the solace of all wo 


Is turned to deadliest agony old age 

Shivers in selfish beauty’s loathing arms, 

And youth’s corrupted impulses prepare 

A life of horror from the blighting bane 

Of commerce; whilst the pestilence that springs 
From unenjoying sensualism, has filled 

All human life with hydra-headed woes. 


Some of the passages describing the frightful influ- 
ence of superstition are almost, as Voltaire said of 
*¢ Good Sense,” terrible. Here is a specimen. 


SPIRIT. 
I was an infant when my mother went 
To see an atheist burned. She took me there; 
The dark-robed priests were met around the pile; 
The multitude was gazing silently, ' 
And as the culprit passed with dauntless mien, 
Tempered disdain in his unaltering eye, 
Mixed with a quiet smile, shone calmly forth: 
The thirsty fire crept round his — imbs: 
His resolute eyes were scorched to blindness soon; 


_ His death-pang rent my heart! the insensate mob 


Uttered a cry of triumph, and I wept. 
Weep not, child! cried my mother, for that man 
Has said, there is no God. 


FAIRY. 

. There is no God! 
Nature confirms the faith his death-groan sealed: 
Let heaven and earth, let man’s.revolving race, 
His ceaseless generations tell their tale; 
Let every part depending on the chain 
That links to the whole, point to the hand 
That grasps its term! let every seed that falls 
In silent eloquence unfold its store 
Of argument; infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature’s only God; but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 


To hide its ignorance. 
The name of God 


Has fenced about all crime with holiness, 

Himself the creature of his worshippers, 

Whose names, and attributes, and passions change, 
Seeva, Buddh, Foh, Jehovah, God or Lord, 

Even with the human dupes who build his shrines, 
Still serving o’er the war-polluted world 

For desolation’s watch-word; whether hosts 

Stain his death-blushing chariot-wheels, as on 


Triumphantly they roll, whilst Brahmins raise 


A sacred hymn to mingle with the groans; 

Or countless partners of his powers divide 

His tyranny to weakness; or the smoke 

Of burning towns, the cries of female helplessness, 
Unarmed old age, and youth, and infancy, 
Horribly massacred, ascend to heaven, 

In honour of his name; or, last and worst, 

Earth groans beneath religion’s iron age, 

And priests dare babble of a God of peace, 

Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Murdering the while, uprooting every germ 

Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all, 

Making the garth a slaughter-house ! 


"In a note to the line “There is no God!” Shelley 
says: ‘This negation must be understood solely ‘to 
afiect a creative Deity. The hypothesis of a perva- 
ding spirit, co-eternal with the universe, remains 
unshaken.” 

From the dark pictures of the past and the present, 
Shelley s to the contemplation of a glorious 
future. His colouring, perhaps, is too brilliant for 
truth, but poets and painters permit themselves such 
license. 

Lhave room but for one more extract: 


Mild was the slow necessity of death; 

The tranquil Spirit failed beneath its grasp, 
Without a groan, almost without a fear, 
Calm as a voyager tagome distant land, 
And full of wonder/fall of hope as he. 

The deadly “lee of languor and «disease 


Died in the 


uman framegiand purity 
Blest with all gifts her 


How vigorous, then, the athletic form of age! 
How clear its open and unwrinkled brow! 
Where neither avarice, cunning, pride, nor care, 


Upon the mingling lineaments of time. 
How lovely the intrepid front of youth! 


| Which meek-eyed courage decked with freshest 


ce, 

of soul that dreaded nut a name, 

And elevated will, that journeyed on ’ 

Through life’s phantasmal scene in fearlessness, 

With virtue, love, and pleasure, hand in hand. 

‘Then, that sweet bondage whichis freedom’s self, 

And rivets with sensation’s softest tie 

‘The kindved sympathies of human souls, 

Necded no fetters of tyrannic law: 

Those delicate and timid impulses 

In nature’s primal majesty arose, 

Aud with undoubting confidence diselosed 

The growing longings of its dawning love, 

Unchecked ty dull and selfish chastity, 

‘That virtue of the cheaply virtugus, 

Who pride themselves in senselessness and frost. 

No longer prostitution’s venomed bane 

Poisoned the springs of happiness and life, 

Woman and man, in confidence md love, 

Equal and free, and pure, together trod 

The mountain-paths of virtue, which no more 

Weve ig with blood from many a pilgrim’s 
eet. 

I said that Shelley’s paiuting 9f the future might 
be accused of too bright colouting. Yet who shall 
say whither the onward march o’ improvement, has- 
tened as it is in these eventful days by revolutions 
that might seem incredible dic we not know them 
to be real, may not conduct us ¢ last? 


The notes appended to the ppem, and which con- 


stitute, perhaps, its chief valu, occupy more than 
half the volume.—Free Inguizr. 
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THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For tle Philudelphia Album. 


VERALIN A—THE PROPHETESS. 

Imogine Delisle, the offspring of an Italian, was 
born in the forests of western America:—I would 
rescue from oblivion a few fatures of the eventful 
history of beings once so wdl known tome. To 
trace the previous history of Orsini, (the original 
name of the father,) would be superogatory; it was 
his fate to be the sport of imagnary influences—ihe 
words, immutable power of cstiny, were ever on 
his lips. Prompted by a whin like this, he sought 
a retreat in the wilderness; ewn there he was pur- 
sued by this phantom of an imorporeal agency: he 
abandoned his solitary hut, anderossed the Atlantic 
while his daughter was yet a duild. At the age of 
eighteen, Imogine became an orphan; a desultory 
life hud precluded those attachments which soften 
the eternal separation of those who are born friends. 
The attentions of a stranger saved her from evils 
impending over a lonely, unprotected state; he con- 
ducted her to the land of her birth, where she was 
kindly received by a relative of her mother, who 
resided in the little village of Alma, near 
This change of country was very little Imogine’s 
taste; her father’s views of life seemed to have been 
reversed from the moment he touched the shores of 
Europe—a wish, hitherto unfelt, to distinguish him- 
self in the drama of life, had urged him into the 
most tumultuous scenesof action. Now, his daugh- 
ter found every hour a dark contrast to a former 
state of existence; retirement, which left her the 
prey of ennui or chagrin, she believed a fertile 
source of misery—or, what amounted to the same 
thing, that happiness was only to be expected in the 
country where she had been educated, 

Living under the same guardianship with imo- 
gine, was Louisa, her cousin, aud, of course, most 
intimate companion, There were two youths re- 
siding in the village, raised by education above the 
rusticity that surrounded them; Marly, the younger 
of these, was destined, from a child, to the ministry; 
he was talented and gentle, but delicate and undis- 
tinguished in figure, of a nervous sensibility, and 
with a fancy too deeply occupied in the creations of 
romance. Poor, unconnected and diffident, he com- 
plained that the world had disappointed his young 
ambition, and this failure he sustained in a manner 
the reverse of apathetic, for the timidity of his cha- 
racter was only to be equailed by its vanity; the same 
neglect an ill-judging world meeted to him, he 
evinced towards a beautiful rustic, once the object 
of his idolatry. The superiority of Imogine had a 


| charm even for the pupil of romance—perhaps he 


wanted a heroine, and considered her more accor- 
}dant to his beau ideal than the village dulcinea. 
Clifford, his friend, was formed of sterner materials 
Gbdurate and violent, he had but few amiable 


‘points—his most trait was aniabhorrence 


asperity of nature, and felt a savage joy in unmask- 
ing pretenders of all descriptions. He was fond of 
driving about the country, and compelling every 
vehicle to give place to his own, at the peril of de- 
struction. Ashis habits of life were eminently un- 
social, it was generally thought that he attached 
himself to Marly from the opposition of character 
existing between them. The following is a frag- 
ment of a letter to Marly, with whom Clifford, at a 
period of temporary absence, corresponded. 

‘*How can you assert’ that the mind may be 
fatigued by mental exercises, but never surfeited; 
there exists a soul benumbing breath, that, dispel- 
ling the brightest creations of fancy, interrupts the 
profoundest investigations of intelleet—it whispers 
‘all is vanity.” The progress of the fine arts, of the 
mechanical arts, are subject to its influence; per- 
fection, like time, and space, and numbers, is 
illimitable. The finely wrought model of yester- 
day forms the basis of new wonders to-day; it is 
‘Alps on Alps,’ while the warning voice palsies the 
spirit of industry, and poisons the cup of success. 
Sometimes, like Martin, I feel as if I were a Mani- 
chien, ‘I never met with a city that did not wish to 
destroy some neighbouring city, or one family that 
desired not to exterminate another.’ ” 

Clifford, like his friend, had been diappointed in 
hisdearest wishes; he began his career as the specu- 
lative champion of freedom, yet deeming nothing so 
precious as the power of prostrating the will of others 
to his own schemes, and of controlling, to the ut- 
most verge of possibility, even inanimate matter. 
This was to be accomplished not through the instru- 
ments of the despot, he would sway by the force of 
opinion only; his habitual caundour and violence of 
temperament, of course, rendered these wishes fruit- 
pless. Clifford possessed a military and imposing 
air, with an unaffected grace of manner that seemed 
born with him, and he was become Imogine’s fa- 
vourite hero. During an excursion of pleasure this 
lady corresponded with her cousin Louisa, whom 


her epistles has escaped the wreck of time. 

** This expedition, my cousin, will end ia disap- 
pointment; you are aware what statue-like beings 
my companions are, and I have encountered tio chi- 
valry, no fashion. A splendid ‘equipage oncé ap- 
proached, but alas! it contained only two old ladies, 
who reminded me of bones rattling in a silver coffin; 
they cast glances of disdain on our plebeian vehicle, 
imagining, no doubt, that’our hearts were tortured 
with envy of their superior magnificence. Oh hea- 
ven! could age, sickness, and deformity ever excite 
envy, though all the wealth of Asia and titled blood 
of Europe were thrown into the scale? I yet hope 
that some redeeming incident may renovate my 
drooping spirits. The aspect of the country is the 
eternal theme, but how can a country charm that has 
no legendary splendour? In Italy, local scenery is 
connected with the most renowned eveuts of history; 
there I loved to travel with my father, who, holding 
some classic reference in his hand, would point my 
attention to the very spots that witnessed those great 
actions which never can be forgotten. But in this 
magnificent yet unstoried country, imagination, not 
memory, must furnish images of interest to the tra- 
veiler, and imagination is much the feebler faculty. 
You must send me a register of all the occurrences 
of that emporium of stupidity, Alma—though they 
be but the alurm of a mad dog, or a description of a 
stray cow. For Marly I have not one sigh; I would 
send Clifford a message, but that I fear its tender 
import would evaporate if conveyed by such a frozen 
reasoner as yourself.” 

The following is Louisa’s reply:— 

**So my female Quixotte has met with no adven- 
ture, not even a wind-mill. Ah, the age of chivalry 
is irretrievably passed; it was not requisite to travel 
in company with your present companions to feel 
the force of that phoenix of aphorisms, ‘a man ds 
never a hero to his valet.’ If you loved nature it 
would indemnify you for much. I cannot describe 
how the beauty of the moonlight heaven affects me, 
the loveliest images of earth fude in the comparison; 
I ever loved the pageantry of theysky, even when a 
child Lused to contemplate with Papture the western 
horizon, and, watching the declining sun, choose 
‘robes from the richly tinted clouds. This is ro- 
mance, but not the kind you lousy! unskilled and 


the villagers termed a learned lady. One only of | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Vivace ling nature of his human heart, Had stamped the seal of gray deformity of affectation; he appeased himself in all the rough , uninitiated, venture not on that enchanted ground, 


which you, the priestess of the mysteries of Isis, 
have forbidden me. Clifford is still the idolater 
of the sterner virtues, spurning the softer from his 
race; he is one of those who could die gracefully, 
but knows not how to live well. , With respect to 
Marly, I presage that you will have a rival. 

‘* Women are, said to place last in their letters the 
subjects nearest their hearts, A great sensation has 
been excited in our village by a Jady that has come 
to live among us; we regard her presence as an event 
forming an era in our existence—yet she is devoid 
of all the fictitious glitter of accomplishments, with 
searce a tincture of literature or seience—her princi- 
ples and habits of life revolt from them; but oh, her 
distinguished piety, wide extended charities, it is 
these have blinded every voice in the hymn of her 
praise. There is in her aspect I know not what of 
fascination, I think that a painter would find that it 
distanccd imitation; her eyes are at moments pain- 
fully bright, they seem gifted with divination—with 
a figure more majestic than I have ever beheld. The 
land of her birth, her previous history, and future 
perspectives are all wrapped in mystery. 

‘* Now, Imogine, two words with you; I pereeive 
your grand failing is yet unvanquished, I mean that. 
you never speak or write three sentences without’ 
allusion to your Italian tour. You will tell me that. 
with the remembrance of Italy is associated the most 
brilliant years of your life; it is therefore that you 
should forget it. Return and cultivate with me our 
little garden, or form mosaic bed covers with your 
old aunt, who often repeats that those outlandish 
countries have twisted your little brain; bend to that 
destiny whose supremacy you in theory acknow- 
ledge. For myself, I rejoice that my sex supplies 
me with a pretext for avoiding an immediate contact 
with society, whose rude conflicts, seen from a dise» 


tance, fills me with terror, Pardon this last episode, 


you know it was ever my vocation to lecture.” _ 


The lady described in Louisa’s letter called her- 
self Veralina, and assumed the power of preaching 
from inspiration. Her creed was too obscure.an@ 
vague for regular elucidation; but she waved the 
magic wand of superstition, and votaries thronged 
the circle which she traced. Of this band she was 
the oracle and orator; in truth, the most discerning - 
could scarce withhold from her the award of praise’ 
—for if a fancy capable of instant transition, with 
intuitive perception and fervout of language, consti- 
tute the essence of oratory, she was born an orator. 
She excelled in the eloquence that dismays, that an- 


hinges the soul, and tears from it its anchors of hope. | 


When Imogine returned, she found nearly all the 
inhabitants of the village proselyted; her imagination 
was quickly fired, and she became the incessant 
companion of Veralina. Marly, who so lately con- 
sumed his hours in pencilling sonnets, or in breath- 
ing love ditties on his flagelet, had now started into 
life and vigour—the inspiring preacher infused her 
zeal into his heart; he could not address the multi- 
tude in all her fierce artillery, but he echoed her 
strains even to the wildest note. Louisa was unde. 
cided; in Veralina’s presence she never felt on roses, 
neither could she be blind to her intellect and vir- 
tues; she continued in this unpleasant vibration of 
sentiment. Clifford had no hesitation, his election 
was soon made, and all the arts of conversion found 
him impenetrable; he derided Veralina’s preten- 


tions, and laughed to scorn what he termed the cres 


dulity of his neighbours, Suddenly the idea occurred 
to Imogine, that the destruction of his errors would 
be a splendid achievement; as she was a girl of the 
most annoying promptitude of action, one in whom 
perception and expression were simultaneous, she 
scarcely suffered an hour to elapse ere she procured 
an interview. 

“ Clifford,” she began, “if you knew how blessed 
[have been since religion shed her blandishmenié 
over my heart, you would no longer reject this ouly 
balm of wounded sensibility.” 

** What,” returned he, ‘‘ fall into the ranks of 
folly, court the prayers of this visionary or impostor, 
and become like you a dupe and worshipper? What 
are her senseless rhapsodies to me!” 

‘* Her mission from heaven,” said Imogine., 
- Would that I could see her credentials then— 
for though a handsome woman sh® looks but little 
like an angel; you perhaps may diseern holy raptares: 
in her eyes, but on me she bestows nothing but grim’ 
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glances. I perceive you are panting for an oppor- | pulation crowd the dead from their cemeteries, 


tunity to speak, but spare your eloquence, it is pow- 


| erless to.make an apostate of mie; you bend the knee 


to an idol of your own creation, and when that idol 
begins to tyrannise, as surely it will, you, self-im- 
pelled slaves, will groan and revile, 1 hate innova- 
tion, and I mean to fly this inebriated place; ere I 
return may this meteor flash of false devotion have 
disappeared, and its empire be usurped’by some less 
prejudicial fantasy. Louisa, your silence indicates 
assent to my conclusions, be wise, if you can, where 
all are foolish; advise your cousin, and tear the veil 
of delusion from her eyes. Farewell to you both.” 


“J shall proselyte Clifford,” said Imogine, ‘* not- 


- withstanding all this tirade; he is jealous of my re- 


gard for Veralina. She looks grimly on him, she 
who wears on her countenance the heaven of her 
heart!—how absurd. Yet his clamour has unnerved 
me, and only the exercises of devotion can restore 
my serenity; shall we repair to the tabernacle ?”— 
They silently paced the woody path that led to the 
rude temple of prayer. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, Imogine said, with the absent air of soli- 
loquy, ‘‘ in this grove piety retires to pour its secret 
orisons, and draw from approving heaven that fervid 
impulse which leads to martyrdom or triumph. 
With what altered feelings I view existence! A few 
weeks since, and my obscure and exiled state ex- 
cited overpowering aversion; now I regard it asa 
blessing sent from above. Yes, the situations we 
employ our energies to shun, are often those which 
conduct to happiness. Formerly, when I have met 
with those rare beingsin whom great mental endow- 
ments were uncontaminated by selfishness and men- 
tal cowardice, and when in such characters I have 
marked the terrific change, the light of genius 
dimmed by age and infirmity, seen fitfully through 
the mists of imbecility and melancholy, doubts have 
for a moment intruded of the soul’s immortality— 
now, these are for ever dispelled.” 

‘“¢ And was not your ancient mode of faith a suffi- 
cient antidote for these apprehensions?” demanded 
Louisa. 

‘¢No, it was not. You are aware that I was edu- 
cated a Catholic—I respect that venerable religion, 
and admire some of its institutions; but it abounds 
in pageantry and allurements that address the senses. 
The precepts taught by Veralina have their seat in 
the heart, hers is no earthly mission;—she has 
lately had a vision—but let me pause ere I divulge 
her sacred revelations. —Yesterday I solicited her to 
reside under our humble roof—you know that our 

_aged relative’s life draws to a close;—Veralina has 
witnessed the work of death in sudden bereavement 
and by slow decay, and what voice so well shall sooth 
the parting spirit to that shadowy world as hers who 

‘first awakened it to a sense of error?” 

‘*Imogine, you are precipitate,—why call a 
stranger’s hand to close the dying eyes of our friend? 
An instinctive, unaccountable dread, is associated in 
my mind with Veralina’s image; you may name it 
prejudice or profanity, but I feel that it is uncon- 
qucrable—yet if my aunt desires this new inmate, I 
submit. Let us change the subject.—This dark wood 
appears peculiarly adapted to the druidical worship; 
with how deep an awe must the half savage votary 
have contemplated those intricate shades, that im- 
pervious gloom which disenchanting scepticism had 

“never penetrated! Contrast this gloomy religion, 

‘which sought its temple in the dark recess of forests, 
with the gorgeous imagery of oriental faith, where 
even the prince of darkness, the majestic Eblis, was 
adorned with a stern and melancholy, yet immortal, 
dignity and beauty,” 

*Lonee,” obserged Imogine, “ saw a picture re- 
presenting a druid and wizard; the yenerable priest 
of the forest had just emerged from his cave, even 
with his white hairs and waiving beard he seemed 
assimilated in vigor to the sacred oaks that oversha- 
dowed him; his countenance expressed the sublime 
of apathy. The wizurd’s aspect betrayed the im- 
potence of art—it evinced not that obscure sinister 
look that should have stamped the characier, But 
here is the tabernacle, we will wander among the 
graves till prayer commences. Here areno heraldic 
00 Statuary, or pyramidal.column, sur- 
viving the fame it was reared to commemorate; no 
distinguished dust repose beneath these sods, In 

Europe they hayg catacombs, there an overflowing 


* 


” sa 


but in this spot, there is truly ‘ rest among the quiet 
dead.’ I would choose for my last abode this little 
isolated green.”? Imogine was affected by her own 
suggestions, and she repeated with much pathos the 
following lines:— 

** Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 

Again life’s dreary waste, 
~To'see my day again o’erspread 
With all the gloomy past.” * 

Often in the reviving recollection of gayer hours, 
Imogine would resume the harp and pencil; but the 
momentary enthusiasm subsiding, they were quickly 
rejected. It was not thus with her vocal powers, 
these were rarely permitted to slumber, The 
preacher constituted her leader of the little choir; on 
the present occasion her voice was unaccompanied 
by those whose only tendency had been to mar its 
melody. Though moved by highly wrought feeling, 
no jarring note was heard; it was a soul thrilling 
strain of passion and sweetness. Her singing was 
of the lingering adagio kind, and she delighted to 
prolong the higher notes to the utmost limits of her 
voice, 

Louisa’s pulse beat to the measure of her friend’s 
eestati¢ cadences; “the lost, the loved, the distant,and 
the dead, were with her then;”’ every incident of the 
last seventeen years of existence thronged on me- 
mory. Mysterious charm of recollection, which of 
all our faculties is the last to forsake us!—Strange 
that a strain of musie should recall an insular event 
of forgotten years!—It was not always in Louisa’s 
power to exclude, by occupation, depressing images, 
and she had moments of petulence and discontent; 
but in general hers was the magical day of industry. 
She was sometimes gay from vanity, for she believed 
that adversity which extinguishes the brilliant spirit, 
that happiness lends even to imbecility, and pre- 
serves the vivacity of intellect even in the midst 
of desolation. 

From this period Veralina became the nurse of 
the old lady, and the spiritual guide of her nieces. 
Every day seemed to augment the mystical colouging 
of her sentiments; in addition to her former wild 
dogmas, she now indulged in a strain of prophecy, 
and the number and zeal of her admirers were re- 
doubled. The only open opposition she encountered 
was from the Cliffords, (father and son,) but their 
exertions proved a feeble barrier against public 
opinion, and their neighbours shunned them as im- 
pious and unjust. The younger Clifford had not yet 
commenced his threatened journey; though hisaver- 
sion to the objects of popular enthusiasm amounted 
to frenzy, there was a latent curiosity in his breast 
tempting him to wait theevent. Torivet the waver- 
ing faith of Louisa, the prophetess announced the 
very hour when her aged relative should die, and the 
event realised the prediction. Louisa was credulous 
and incapable of resisting the contagion of example; 
her inimical feelings insensibly melted away, sub- 
dued by the potency of believing numbers. The 
pious sentiments of the villagers had repeatedly been 
outraged by the officious zeal of Clifford, indeed his 
conduct perfectly exonerated them from the crime 
of unprovoked resentment, for he had disseminated 
his contempt for their opinion with a frantic violence 
that mere than equalled theirown. The elder Clif- 
ford was cool and prudent, he shared in nene of the 


was concentrated on the latter. Hitherto the mild 
suggestions of Veralina averted the storm of wrath, 
but when he circulated a pamphlet of pungent ridi- 
cule, levelled at the new sectarians and their leader, 
and it was perceived that some of the more influen- 
tial members withdrew their support, the forbear- 
ance of the prophetess shrunk from the trial; she 
uttered a few denuneiations, mingled with dark hints 
of danger and: impending over this incor- 
rigible youth, these were instantly construed by the 
enemies of the Cliffords into a prophecy. 

And I must court the very scenes I hate, 

Urged by the stern decree of wayward fate; 

Echo the maxims it were joy to spurn, 

Revolt, reuounce, yet to the charge return, 

' These lines appear to refer to Louisa’s connexion 
with Veralinaythey were composed one sultry after- 
noon in the middle of Jane, and though they are 
verse ‘too much allied to prose,” she probably de- 


riveda trom the composition. 


a | 


ardent feelings of his son, and thus public hatred. 


On this afternoon Louisa threw aside her pencil, and 
reclined near a Window that looked into a garden. 
Imogine was taking her siesta, the two domesties 
were from home, and some time before Veralina had 
intimated that she should be absent for a few hours, 


_|No sound interrupted the deep stillness, save the 


monotonous hum of insects fluttering round the lan- 
guishing flowers. Louisa, to dissipate the unusual 
depression that rested on her mind, determined to 
have recourse to her old amusement, reading; it oc- 
curred to her that she had left unfinished in Vera- 
lina’s apartment, an interesting tale connected with 
Sirocco winds—she hastened to the room, which was 
on the ground floor, and’ was disappointed by dis- 
covering the door to be fastened~a moment’s per- 
plexity ensued ere it occurred to her that she had in 
her possession a duplicate key; the indecorum of the 
intrusion was forgotten, or if remembered, not per- 
mitted to frustrate her wishes; she entered the 
chamber, and as her eye glanced vaguely around all 
appeared to be in its igual state; she found the ob- 
ject of her coming aad was about to retire, when 
her attention was arrested by what seemed to be a 
person reclining on the bed—for a moment she was 
started, but dismissing.so improbable an idea, she 
approached to ascertan the nature of her mistake; 
an indefinable sensatioy thrilled in her viens as she 
bent to raise the covering, she raised it and beheld 
—a corpse !—Louisa reoiled from this dismal appa- 
rition, and rushing fron'the room relocked the door. 
Confused, distressed, nd panic struck, she knew 
not how it would be prudent to act; whose was this 
inanimate form, and by vhom brought hither? would 
not evil in some shape result to herself from sum- 
moning her neighboursand friends? ought she not 
await in silence the evint?—While these thoughts 
were glancing over her hind she perceived Veralina 
advancing from a distatee, and instinetive impulse 
prompted her to conceal herself; she heard the 
preacher enter the houe and walk immediately to 
her chamber, no soundor exclamation ensued; pre- 
sently her returning seps were audible—Louisa, 
more alarmed than ever, ran into the garden and 
secluded herself in a grove; there she attempted to 
reflect on the scene anf the mode of conduct it was 
proper for her to pursue—but ere she had time to 
deliberate, her sensitive ear recognised the approach- 
ing footsteps of Veralina, who was seeking for her 
through the garden. She had barely time to assume 
an air of indifference, when the former entered the 
grove; Louisa immediately began a complaint of in- 
disposition, attributing it to the anual heat of the 
weather, and earnestly inquired what remedy she 
should use. The prophetess recommended repose, 
and after imparting a blessing in her blandest tones, 
turned into a path that led to a thick woods where 
she was wont to resort for secret prayer. Louisa 
watched her retreating form till it disappeared, and 
then returning to the house, threw herself on’ a 
couch and resolved in her mind the preceding scenes. 
She saw the criticalness and singularity of her pre- 
dicament, she ardently wished that the whole affair 
should transpire, but knew not in whom to confide; 
in this state of doubt she remained till the day had 
quite closed. Then Imogine came to her bed-side 
with a bow] of of medicinal tea, ** who sent this dis- 
agreeable potion?” asked Louisa, 


*¢It is a very simple composition of my own, I 
have just taken a part and am convinced of its effi- 
cacy, therefore expect no rest till you have swallow- 
ed it.” 

- Louisa reluctantly complied, and was then left to 
repose. Her sleep was long and lethargic, and, 
when at length she awakened, she perceived that the 
morning was considerably advanced; this convinced 
her that a soporific mixture hud been mingled with 
the tea she had been pursuaded to drink the night 
before. But who was the author of this deception, 
or who had suggested it to her cousin—it was not 
common for her to take it into her head to play, the 
officious nurse or doctor. Perplexed and unhappy, 
Louisa descended to the sitting room, and took her 
seat in silence. Here her attention was speedily 
excited by the semblance of deep sadness that every 
countenance wore; she forboded that these mournful 
looks bore some relation to’the scene of yesterday, 
and awaitedthe development in breathless anxiety. 


Still no one , till Louisa herself broke the paifi- 
fal silence’ by inquiring of Imogine the meaning of 


* 


her tears. It was then that a gloomy and fanati¢al 
disciple of Veralina’s placed himself in an attitude 
of oratory, and in a whining tone entered on the fol- 
lowing exordium:—“ Our holy master is pleased to 
manifest his will in dark and mysterious ways; that 
meek and pious youth, Albert Marly, was found at 
day break this blessed morn dead, on the high-way; 
slain, as we believe, by that vile reprobate unbe- 
liever, Clifford, whose fleshghall perish by the arm 
ef the law, and his soul (unless he repent) Jive in 
everlasting torment; his father, who fostered the 
viper, shall be an outcast among men. The Lord 
be praised in his works. Amen.” 

Louisa was more than shocked, for she now fan- 
cied a resemblance between the features of Marly, 
and the distorted visage of the corpse she had seen 
the preceding day, Late in the afternoon the whole 

illage, excepting herself, assembled at the taber- 
nacle, for the funeral rites of Marly were to be per- 
formed. Louisa was reckless of all the paraphar- 
nalia of officious ostentation that attended her lost 
companion to the tomb; she saw but one image, 
Veralina a murderess, or at least an accomplice of 


idea of escaping and proclaiming her opinions, and 
their foundation; this was the first instinct, but an 
opportunity must be sought, and besides she doubted . 
whether her assertions would receive credit. Ere 
the fluctuating Louisa had decided, the funeral train 
were returned, 

Imogine had been deeply affected by her twofold 
grief, for she still in some degree cherished the im- 
age of Clifford; but now she met Louisa with renewed 
animation—*‘ He has been closely questioned by a 
a magistrate, (she began, ) a person who was present 
at the examination, assured me that he displayed 
even more than his usual buoyancy and impetuosity; 
consonant to his usual custom he made a speech, 
which my kind informant wrote down, and here it is; 
unfortunately it has little alliance with the subject, 
but I will read it to you. -‘I rejoice that this dis- 
graceful mania has reached a crisis, though I lament 
the sacrifice that accelerated it; false policy or a fe- 
rocious desire of vengeance have ruined a well or- 
ganized scheme, we know that there are boundaries 
to human prudence, but here is a tremendous mis- 
calculation in those for whom more foresight was 
expected; I have been deceived and now joy in my 
error. Was this pretended prophetess impelled by 
love of power, or goaded by unrelenting hate to the 
human race? Collot d’Herbois was hissed from the 
stage at Lyons—many years after, the Lyonese bled 
for this avowal of contempt for the young actor; hav- 
ing caused a number of soldiers to be shot, he said 
to a friend, the hissing is avenged. In defiance of 
the unworthy spirit which elicited this observation, 
I must admire its laconic force.’ Here the magis- 
trate interposing, remarked, that all this was foreign 
the purpose—and added, I also am an admirer of 
the laconic. Clifford thea proceeded, ‘for myself, 
I can so easily clear my character from this absurd 
charge, that I have as yet deemed it unworthy of at- 
tention. I found the body of this Marly as I was 
returning at the twilight dawn from the plantation of 
a friend, whither it was well known that I had gone 
the day before, with the intention of returning at the 
dawn. It was my fepfesentations collected you all 
to the spot, and I shall soon expose the real authors 
of this tragedy—that woman, Veraliya’——Here 
nothing more could be heard for the clamour excited 
by these last words among the friends of her he was 
about to traduce. My informant added, that he had 
no doubt of Clifford’s innocence, and I believe it; 


{for though of late he seemed to despise poor Marly, 


and treated him with uamerited contumely, yet I 
would as soon think that the war-horse would pause 
in his race of glory to crush out the life of a dove, 
as that Clifford is his assassin. But here comes our 


dear guide.” 


Veralina’s fine features breathed only tranquillity, 
“My ehildren (she siid) I have joyful tidings to an- 
nounce, we have purchased a tract of land in a fiir 
and fertile region; we shal] not proseribe the fine 
arts, musie and poetry shall shed their enehant- 
ments over the desert, and itgwill be one pleas- 
ing task to lead by gentle means the uncultivated 
savage to the pathway of heaven. You kaw that I 
am your guardian, but your signatures are wanting 
to unite your little property to the common stock; 


come, we are unnecessarily detaining the dee! re- 


those who perpetrated the deed. She cherished the © 
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-eorder. Images of treachery and poverty flashed over 


Louisa’s ‘mind. She determined not to comply. 
‘¢ Take this little engine, said Veralina tendering a 
paper, and quickly sign this treaty of hope.” 

‘* Never,” exclaimed Louisa flinging away the 
pen. ‘ What mean you by this extraordinary con- 
duct returned Veralina, do you not dread to offend 
Heaven by this contumacy?” ‘ 

**T fear you, w but I know who and what 
you are—remember, was not yours the chamber of 
death? Remember Marly. The spirit with which 
Louisa began this speech forsook her, she trembled, 
but her tremors were nothing to the agitation that 
shook the frame of Veralina. The latter was for a 
moment silenced, but by a strenuous effort she seem- 
ed to regain composure.” 

‘It is as I have long surmised, (she said,) this 
unhappy girl is insane, the malady has been slowly 
progressing, and the late tissue of melancholy events 
has but ripened the disease; we must find for her 
some sure and safe retreat.” The company now se- 
parated, and the recorder proceeded on his way 
home. He was an inquisitive prying little man, and 
much perplexed by the recent scene; deeply ponder- 


‘ing on the subject, he suddenly met at an angle of 


the road a horseman much disguised, the latter pre- 
senting him with what appeared to be a well filled 
purse, whispered in ‘an emphatic tone these words, 
é¢ at your peril divulge any circumstance of what you 
have this night witnessed; bear in mind that the 
ways of Heaven are dark and mysterious.” Having 
pronounced these words, he rode swiftly away, leav- 
ing his auditor greatly alarmed, but firm in the pur- 
pose of disobeying the prohibition, though the night 
was lowering and the skies indicated an approaching 
tempest; yet he guided his horse ina contrary di- 
rection from his home, and arrived by a circuitous 
route at the dwelling of an eminent magistrate, and 
there stated the whole affair. This oracle of laws 
was a person of plodding habits, and very incurious 
as to reports out of his immediate sphere, his pre- 
possessions were also decidedly in Veralina’s favour; 
however, he promised that on the following day he 
would give the case an impartial examination. 


The catastrophe is at hand, and there remains lit- 
tle more to narrate. I will return to the principle 
theatre of action. Louisa knew not what she might 
have to dread from the malignity of the prophetess; 
feeling insecure in loneliness, she conjured her cou- 
sin to pass the night in her chamber; with this re- 
quest Imogine reluctantly complied; for the poison 
of Veralina’s insinuations sunk deep into her mind, 
aad she feared that Louisa’s conduct really indicated 
incipient derangement. The night was fearfully 
tempestuous, incessant streams of lightning rendered 
every object terrifically conspicuous. “ By that lurid 
sky,(¢ejaculated Imogine, retreating from the window, ) 
I shudder for ‘the lone traveller on the hill of 
storms.’”’ After breathing a prayer, she continued 
in a faultering voice, “1 fear my mind is not of the 
intrepid heroic mould, though I sometimes feel 
courageous; a summer storm has always power to 
quell my spirit, of all the chilling forms of horror, 
itis this I most deprecate; lightning is an assassin 
beautiful in his threatening smile as he glances along 
the sky, but terrible in his full explosions of passion; 
oh I love the dear old inventoF of the lightning rod 
—yet some hold that ‘* heaven sends:its champion in 
the lightnings flash,” that it is sacrilege to ward off 
its touch; this is your opinion. 

Louisa was absorbed in painful reverie, but make 
ing an effort to rouse herself, she answered, ‘I think 
those persons too deep in ignorance and error for 
instruction to avail them; you are wrong, however, 
to be alarmed by a scene like this, the chance of in- 
jury is very slight, and more than compensated by 
the inereased salubrity which will follow the storm. 
But there are dangers near which might well appal, 
dangers too certain for that fascination which is 
sometimes felt when the dreaded event is distant or 

rtainy confide in the silent prophecy of my heart, 
and let not the thunder burst over you unprepared.” 

These words so desponding, and the woful effu- 
sion of countenance that accompanied them, height- 
ened the previously concurred fears of Imogine; to 
change the su! ject for ong less affecting, she alluded 
to her harp, and expreg#ed some regret that she 
should be so timid, she really wished to play, but 
feared lest the wire should attract the electric fluid. 


* 


‘6 Listen,” she contined, in the pauses of the storm 
you will hear Veralina’s voice as she breathes that 
soul moving anthem, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” it reminds 
me of our dear vesper hymns, why had not that 
voice of such richness and compass an Italian instruc- 
tor. I think the tempest is dying away as though 
subdued by her heavenly strains. 

‘*¢ Heavenly! echoed Louisa, to me they sound as 
though the chaunt of fiends were mingled with the 
winds; but now leave me to my thoughts, it is time 
to address yourself to sleep, and may all good an- 
gels protect you; to me the night will be one long 
vigil, for to-morrow must prove an eventful day.” 

On the following morning, Veralina and two of her 
disciples were arrested, and in despite of the mob of 
fanatics who attempted a rescue, conveyed to prison. 
Her flock filled the air with menace and violent ex- 
pressions; but they were atlergth induced to return 
to their dwellings; and this wag effected without co- 
ercion or subterfuge, for they were an American 
mob, and had grass to cut asd ploughs to guide. 
Louisa gave in her deposition,and every hour accu- 
mulated the proofs of the preicher’s guilt; and she 
who had lately been so worshiyped, now saw univer- 
sal hate usurp the throne of unlimited adoration. 
Excited by the fatal courageof despair, she swal- 
lowed arsenic, which brought to her immediate 
death, greatly to the dissatisaction of certain ama- 
teurs who longed for the spetacle of a public exe- 
cution. Imogine was dreadfally shocked by the de- 
nouement, and deeply depbred her long infatua- 
tion; but consolation came inthe shape of a brilliant 
alliance with an old gentlenan immensely wealthy, 
who was making a tour for his health, and became 
at first sight deeply enamowed of her grace and vi- 
vacity. Louisia despising @hemeral amusements, 
returned to her ancient studes, and the fame of her 
learning spread through the eountry. Old Clifford 
married a young wife, and ais fiery son greatly ex- 
asperated, went on an expedition against the Indians. 

E. P. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, Januaty 15, 1831. 


One of the New York papers, in an article con- 
taining a long array of commendatory words upon 
Paulding, who has lately caricatured a member of 
Congress in a buffo comedy, rdmarks that that gen- 
tleman has ever been contented to seek reputation at 
home, without soliciting the aid of the press, or de- 
siring to extend his reputation across the Atlantic. 
This republican and domestic literary feeling, is 
doubtless very patriotic in the possessor; but in the 
present indiscriminate elevation of all matter that 
finds its way into print, and of applause bestowed on 
all the literary pretenders ofthe day, there are few 
of Mr. Paulding’s contemporaries who have found 
sufficient favour in the eye of the public to sympa- 
thize and agree with him. 

The melancholy truth is, that comparatively there 
is little or no distinetion awarded to literary talent 
in this country; and they who wish to find it, must 
seek it, in admission to respectable journals abroad. 
We speak not of quarterly publications or journals 
of medicine or science; for in these ponderous and 
highly useful departments of literature, our country 
is honoured and blessed; and receives from abroad 
that praise which is echoed athome. Thismay seem 
heretical as an expose of national feeling;—but is it 
nottrue? In our light literature, what are we achiev- 
ing? Comparatively nothing. [t is not because we 
haye notan abundance of genius, but because that 
genius is in part supplanted by preténsion. True 
genius seeks distinetion; and where praise is injudi- 
cious and common, itshrinks, and seeks a solace for 
its thirst from higher sources. We ask if the state 
of light literature in this country at this moment is 
not calculated to subvert at home the honest and 
proud essence of our gifted spirits, and bid them ex- 
pand their wings in another atmosphere? We well 
know there is no need of this. We rejoice in the 
knowledge that our country might be redeemed from 
the stigma, if pretenders were scattered from the 
bright arena of intellect, With a few honourable 
exceptions, and what are the weekly and monthly li- 
terary works of the country ’—mere farpagos of fi 
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the king’s vernacular. We have young writers in 
this republic, well known to fame, whose articles 
when published at home, were scarcely regarded; 
and we have seen the same articles when copied in 
some of the leading British periodicals, extracted in- 
to the American journals with generous praise. 

We would not applaud this: It is an evil, but it 
results from the want of encouragement to our best 
writers, both of those who may be considered as 
aspirants, and,those whose fame is already establish- 
ed. We would ask where is there a medium for the 
inspiring effusions of our best writers, young or old? 

Is it in the souvenirs? They are comprised of * all 
sorts of things,” “ like the markets of ancient Tyre,” 
generally mingling good sense with the namby- 

pamby madrigals of favourite literary bores, whose 
wire-drawn numbers grate annual discord on the ear 
of taste. Our magazines are all obnoxious to the 

charge of common-place matter; and thus it will be, 
until a besom of reform has swept over the clime of 
our letters. Quackery is encouraged: and persons 
usurp the helm of our light literature, who have nei- 

ther talents to select judicious matter, or capacity to 
originate a specific thought, or to invest it in En- 

glish drapery. We do not complain of a want of 
American talent; but we say, in nine cases out of 
ten, the man of ordinary parts is encouraged, while 

the best are either obliged .to sustain their reputa- 
tion abroad, as have Irvine and Cooper, or else be 

mixed in the mass with the mediocres athome. Ge- 
nius recoils from such a contest, and becomes anti- 

national in consequence, by aspiration, abroad. We 

are proud of many of our sons of song, young and 

old; and regret that national blindness or wilful ne- 

glect, makes them unwilling to strive with the com- 

mon-place builders of rhyme, of which there are so 

many extant. We wish them more success than 

their compeers are willing to bestow; and as renown 

is wilfully denied them on this side of the water, 

let them seek it on the other. ‘They who decry the 

principle, do not seem to be aware that those among 

us who have a name, have derived it as much from 

abroad asat home. The domestic patronage of ge- 
nius can only bring about the results we have hinted 

at—which would unquestionably be to the honour of 
the republic. 


The shade of an extremely wealthy old man that 
has perished by the hand of an assassin, requires a 
threefold expiation; but when an obscure and indi- 
gent woman dies a lingering death of torture by the 
stripes of a brutal husband, a ghost-so mean may be 
easily appeased. Such is public opinion; and thus 
when the pride and folly of an exalted personage 
involves the massacre of thousands, he becomes the 
object of compassion and apology. On the other 
hand, the needy empiric that presumes to cure with- 
out a patent, how frightful and detestable is his 
crime in the eyes of legitimate pretension, and of all 
that large portion of society, who are the dupes of 
diplomas. 

This may seem bitter satire, but is it not true? 
In the case of the murder at Salem, two victims suf- 
fered in retribution the death and the infamy which 
the law awards at the hands of the executioner; the 
third died by his own hands to avoid such a fate; yet 
we hear that more sacrifices are hunted out, that 
more blood is yearned for. In this age of light 
and philanthropy, is not one neck sufficient for 
the purposes of justice, and for all the monition 
of example; or shall we mock at consistency and 
wisdom by slaughtering at home victim after victim; 
because one life has been taken, and yet turn our eyes 
weepingly to France, and lament that a traitor to the 
trusts and liberties of his own country, and the prin- 
cipal in the murder of thousands of her citizens, 
shall be saved from the block? Surely some of our 
philanthropists should practice rather,than preach. 

In the latter case, the name of Mf) St. Jehn Jong, 
has travelled from London to this counfty, with his 
career of practice depicted in all the hues of horror. 
Two patients have died under his treatment, and the 
jury who tried him with reference to the last, re- 
turned against him a verdict of manslaughter. 

This is exactly as it should be; human life is a pear! 
above all price, and should not.be trifled with; but 
in dwelling upon this case,awho cafiiestimate the 
amount of life that has been sacrificed by ignorant 
pretengion under the mask of a professional name,— 
who can fail to meen is be estimated, 


the value of a good physician, one who gives his days 
and nights to the weal of his fellow creatures, and 
whose judgment, learning, skill, and heart are alike 
indispensable in the practice of his profession! 


Tue Museum or Foreien AND Sci- 
ENtg.— We have before us the December number 


cial commendation. The plate which serves both 
asa title and frontispiece, is a happy conception of 


generally of the first character; and the field which 
the publisher possesses for extracts, is so: rich and 
ample, that he can scarcely fail of success. Although 
it would please our national pride to see sacha work 
of exclusive American origin, yet we would not turn 
from excellence in literature, whencesoever it may 
come. The patronage of American genius is not by 
any means so ample and efficient as it should be; yet 
we would much rather behold the rarer articles of 
foreign extraction widely disseminated, than to wit- 
ness a herd of mediocres occupying the places in our 
light literature, which ought by right to be awarded 


| to our young writers of untiring industry and luxu- 


riant promise; many of whom have less encourage- 
ment at home, than their merits. have already com- 
manded abroad. 


Lonpon ANNUALS.—We have been handed a copy 
of several new annuals, just received from London, 
by M‘Kewan 66 Chesnut st. Among them are the 
Musical Bijou, an annual of music, poetry and prose, 
edited by F. H. Burney. The engravings in it are 
of the quarto size, and most admirably executed.— 
Also, the Iris, a religious and literary offering, under 
the editorial control of Thomas Dale. Also, the 
Remembrancer, by Thomas Roscoe, the Literary 
Souvenir, by A. A. Watts, the New Year’s Gift, and 
the Iris. These are all beautiful publications in 
point of embellishment. Of their literary merits we 
have not had leisure to judge. Noone, howeyer, can 
fail to find among the variety of these works, one to 
suit his taste, however fastidious. 


Tae Water Witcu.—The following is the eon- 
clusion of a well written criticism in the New York 
American on Cooper’s last novel. 


We are aware that what has been said isa pretty 
liberal modicum of dispraise; though we conscien- 
tiously believe it to he just: but with all these blem- 
ishes, the Water Witch has yet very much to redeem 
it. Like every story of the sea, from the same author, 
it possesses intense interest; and yet when we reflect 
on the paucity of incident, the extreme scarcity of 
materiel, the long spiritless dialogues, and the re- 
dundaney of episode, we wonder at the fact which 
we cannot deny. Accustomed as we now are to his 
maritime descriptions, there is‘still a magic in his 
sketches which rivets the attention and charms the 
imagination beyond all rivalry and praise. Yet this 
work is more like a Souvenir than a novel. It hasa 
succession of magnificent sea-views; interspersed 
with a disconnected mass of lightreading, as inferior 
as itis dissimilar to the pictures which form the sole 
value of the book.—As a novel it has little merit. _ It 
is destitute of character, of moral, of connexion; 
there is no winding up that is satisfactory—no ex- 
planation of much that 1s unintelligible; and yet there 
are scenes in this book, which equal in interest, and 
splendour of description, any thing in eur language. 
‘That portion devoted to the water, is replete with 
; spirited touches, and manly development, though 
the counterpart of the first half of the work may 
found in the Pilot and Red Rover: bat, in the con- 
cluding act of the drama, the battle, the night attaek, 
and the conflagration of the Coquette, can only be 
appreciated by a careful reading, and duly praised 
by amore gifted pen than ours. 
make particular reference to any one’part of this truly 
grand scene: it passes all commendation; and we re- 
fer our readers to it as the most graphic, feeling, 
bold and complete picture extant of a battle on the 
ocean. 


RevenGce.—On the arrival at .New York of th 
London Forget,Me Not, one of the most meritorious 
of the English anguals that reach this country, it was 
noticed by the editors of the New York Evening 
Post, and the excellent story which it contains, writ- 
ten by Colonel Stone, of the Commercial Advertiser, 
pointedly commented oa with much severity and bit- 
terness. In the Commercial Advertiser of Tuesday 
last, we find the following notice of the London Li- 
terary Souvenir, another British annual, which has 
been just reeeived. The praise, which the Com- 
mercial, no doubt justily, awards, is the severestite- 
buke under the circumstances thatigould be given to 
the Editor of the Post. ’ 


of this periodical, and are glad to accord to it espe-_ 


the engraver. The selections for the Museum are. 


It is needless to © 


| The Evening Post—This paper appeared last 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


—— 
ing upon a sheet greatly enlarged. The senior 
William Leggett and 
Charles Burnham, have been taken into partnership 
—the title of the firm remaining as before—“Michal 
Burnham & Co.” By the bye—one of the sweetest 
blossoms of poetry that adorns the London Literary 
Souvenir, which reached this city only on Friday, we 
observe is from the pen of W. C. Bryant—one of 
the editors of the Post. 


The second volume of Moore’s Brrown has been 


H) received by the Harpers of New York, and will be 
© issued from the press immediately. 


Wasurxeron Irvine has taken out a copy-right 
at New York, for his new work, the “Voyages of the 
Companions of Columbus.” It may soon be expect- 
ed from the press. 


We have received the first number of ‘¢The Li- 
berator,”? a new journal, just attempted at Boston, 
under the editorial control of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, a gentleman somewhat noted for excessive 
zeal as a philanthropist, but a man of unquestionable 
talents. We quote a few paragraphs of his address 


te to the public. 


“Tam aware, that many object to the soverity of 
my language; but is there not cause for severity? I 
will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as 
justice, On this subject, I do not wish to think, or 
speak, or write, with moderation. No! no! ‘Tella 
man whose house is on fire, to give a moderate 
alarm; tell him to moderately rescue his wife from 
the hands of the ravisher; tell the mother to gradu- 
ally extricate her babe from the fire into which it has 
fallen;—but urge me not to use moderation in a cause 
like the present. Lam in earnest—I will not equiv- 
ocate—I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single 
inch—aNnp witt BE HEARD. The apathy of the 
people is enough to make every statue leap from its 


® pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead.” 


‘It is pretended, that [ am retarding the cause of 
emancipation by the coarseness of my invective, and 
the precipitancy of my measures. ‘The charge is not 


% true. On this question my influence,—humble as it 


is,—is felt at this moment to a considerable extent, 
and shall be felt in coming years—not perniciously, 


WF but beneficially—not as a curse, but asa blessing; 


and posterity will bear testimony that I was right. 


® I desire to thank God, that he enables me to disre- 


ence, an 
knowledge of it. 


gard ‘the fear of man which bringeth a snare,’ and 
to speak his truth in its simplicity and power.” 


We have the first number of a new journal com- 
meneed at New Bedford, Mass., called the **New 
Bedford Weekly Messenger.” “It is published by 
Edwin B, Miller, and has a neat appearance. We 
have another attempted at Winchester, Va. entitled 
**The Mineand Literary Chronicle.” It is published 
by M. S. Lovett. 


SELECTIONS. 


VISIT 'TO SPURZHEIM. 


I promised to give an extract from my Journal in 
the autumn of 1827, illustrative of the opinions I had 
been induced to adopt regarding phrenology and its 
advocates. 

It was in November 1597, that I first had the plea- 
sure of meeting Dr. Spurzheim. I spent an’ inter- 
esting forenoon with him in his study, where he has 
an excellent collection of casts and skulls. He ap- 
peared to take a good-natured pleasure in explaining 
the first a of (what he considers) his sei- 

the best practical method of obtaining a 


He is modest and unassuming in his manner, sel- 
dom affirms positively, and listens with patience and 
replies with good humor to every question and ob- 
jection that is made to him. He is far from being a 
mere phrenologist; he is an excellent anatomist and 
physiologist generally, has seen much of the world, 
and evinces perfect charity for the opinions of others. 
While he ranks his own science as one of first rate 
importance, he does not ignorantly undervalue 
others; but speaks upon most subjects with more 
than ordinary knowledge and discernment. He isa 
little of an enthusiast, as most Germans and most 
founders of new systems are; but his enthusiasm as+ 
sumes onlyanamiable form. His opinions, religious 
and moral, are liberal and extended; his political 
opinions equally so. 


I begged of Spurzheim to furnishiine with a gene- 
ral outline of his theory regariling the brain and its 
subdivisions. ‘This he very obligi ngly did;and from 
notes taken at the time I transeribe the following 


mesketch. It may serve to furnish to those among our 
Pereaders who have never given any attention to the 
a general idea of the th 

sists,gathered from personal commiuniéation with one 
| who is now considered its chi 


of phrenolo- 


ed apostle. and most enlighten- 


3 » Sketch of the Phrenological Theory. 
e thing to be observed in examining a 
head, is, the heighteompared to the breadth of the 


same. All other things being See a broad head is 
to ones parti arly if the breadth 


be prineipally in the upper region; for conical heads 
have small organs. 

‘‘Generally speaking, a large head is, (all other 
things being equal) superior to a small one: but in 
applying this rule much experience is required. 

‘© First Great Divison of. the head—by a line 
drawn through the external orifice of the ear to the 
centre of the organ of veneration.* . 

‘* It is of great importance to ascertain accurately 
this latter point, viz: the centre of the organ of vene- 
ration; and, in doing so, the following rules must be 
observed. 

‘* It corresponds with the fontanel in children, and 
in them is easily determined; in adults it is more 
difficult to determine it. If, near the middle of the 
upper part of the head, there be a hollow or a flat sur- 
face, then there is little difficulty; for the centre 
of that hallow or surface is the centre of the 
organ. It may be equally determined if there be 
a regular rise in the middle of the upper part of the 
head, in the centre of which is the centre of the or- 
gan. But where neither of these cases occurs, then 
determine first the situation of the organ of benvo- 
lence, which commences just where the hair usually 
begins, or where the head first slopes backward, ex- 
tending thence back ward: then determine the situation 
ofthe organ of firmness, which commences just where 
the head begins to slope downwards and backwards, 
from which po. < irmness extends forward, and self- 
esteem backward. Now, benevolence and firmness 
being thus determined, veneration lies centrally be- 
tween them. | 

“Thus the line from the centre of the organ of 
veneration through the centre of the external orifice 
of the ear is determined. It is sometimes nearly 
vertical, sometimes sloping eonsiderably forward. 
It divides the head vertically into two regions, a fron- 
tal and an occipital. 

** All other things being equal, heads are intellec- 
tual in proportion as the frontal region is larger com- 
pared to the occipital. 

** Second Great Division of the head—by a line 
drawn from the centre of the organ of eventuality to 
the centre of the organ of inhabitiveness. 

These two points may be thus determined: 

‘* If there be, near the centre of the forehead, a 
hollow or flat surface, the centre of that hollow or 
surface is the centre of eventuality. But if not, de- 
termine comparison, which extends forward and 
downward from the anterior boundary of benevolence 
(as all ready indicated:) then determine individuality, 
which commences at the root of the noise and a lit- 
tle below the line of the eyebrows, thence extending 
upwards, ‘Then, centrally between the organs of in- 
dividuality and comparison, lies eventuality. 

‘** To obtain the centre of the organ of inhaditive- 
ness, first determine the organ of philoprogenitive- 
ness, situated centrally in the occiput, immediately 
above the cerebellum, and extending upwards from 
the crucial evolution of the occiput, which evolu- 
tion in many heads may be felt asa projecting some- 
what sharp bony substance. . The situation of the 
organ of self-esteem has been already designated; it 
commences where the line of the occiput begins to 
descend; its centre is indicated by the crown of the 
head. Self-esteem and philoprogenitiveness being 
thus determined, inhabitiveness lies on each side of 
os mesial line of the occiput, centrally between 
them. 

** Thus the line from the centre of the organ of 
eventuality to the centre of the organ of inhabitive- 
ness isdetermined. It divides the head horizontally 
into two regions, the dasilar and the sincipital. 

‘* All other things being equal, heads are endow- 
ed with the moral sentiments, in proportion as their 
sincipital bearsa greater proportion to their basilar 
region. 

**In the average of the heads of mankind at pre- 
sent, the basilar region and the occipital taken to- 
gether are larger than the sincipital and the frontal 
regions taken together. Where the mass contained 
inthe basilar and occipital regions is less than that 


isabove that of the average of mankind: but where 
the difference is too great, there is a deficiency of 
animal energy, which detracts from the value of the 
character, 

‘* These lines and the organs already mentioned 
being thus determined, the remaining organs may 


tive situation to these. It is necessary, however, to 
remark, that the organs sometimes change their si- 
tuation partially, being pressed aside out of their 
usual scite by the predominance of the organs in 
their vicinity. This is indicated by their peculiar 
form, and can only be determined by long practice. 

“Tn estimating the capacity of the forehead, it is 
necessary to observe not only its height, but its 
breadth and fulness, measuring forward from con- 
siructiveness, A perpendicular forehead is not al- 
ways the bestsati | thehead of a mere me- 
taphysician, ifthe organs of individuality aud even- 
tuc be deficient. A sloping forehead, if of great 
volume, frequently indicates an intelligent and prac- 
tical character. 


-**Itis worthy of remark that the organs are not 


* I wish it were possible to give an idea of the 

Phrenological theory, without employing their own 

terms; but this seems almost impossible. I have 

therefore contented with the exact 

ao of the"arious organs alluded to, in this 
etcn. . 


the orgar itself, 


contained in the frontal and sincipital, the character | - 


without much difficulty be determined by their rela-- 


+ This projection must not be confounded With | proj 


—— 


equally developed from infancy. Some are deve- 
loped early, some later, Individuality, for instance, 
and eventuality, are generally much larger in chil- 
dren comparatively than in adults: justice or consci« 
entiousness is likewise on the average more promi- 
nent in children than in adults. The cerebellum is 
comparatively very smal] in them, and does not at- 
tain its regular proportion to the rest of the head till 
the age of eee 

“The plan frequently adopted of comparing one 
head with another by measurement is one that is lia- 
ble to great error: it ought not to be followed, 

** The general form of the head and its general 
development in @ny particular direction is of much 
more importance than individual protuberances. 

‘*Where frontal sinus* occurs, it must not be con- 
founded with a prominence indicating brain; it is 
merely a long ridge, sometimes hollow, sometimes 
solid: it is known by its sharp narrow form. If 
broad it is not mere bone, but shows in the upper 
part, development of brain. The frontal sinus is 
never found in children, Igfrequently interposes a 
difficulty in determining th® organs of individuality 
and size. 

** [t is sometimes internal, but this is only in very 
old persons, or in diseased or in idiots. ‘Then, and 
generally speaking in eses of old age and chronic in- 
sanity, the brain diminishes; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, the externd form does mot indicate the 
development of brain. 

‘*'The conclusions drawn from the examination of 
the external form of any head are considerably 
modified by the peculiay temperament which the in- 
dividual exhibits. A lead of inferior powers with 
a very active temperament frequently is preferable 
to a head of greater povers, joined to a phlegmatic 
temperament.” 

I have given our readers this sketch (upon the ac- 
curacy of which they nay depend) chiefly for the 
purpose of ilhustrating ny opinion that there is much 
truth in the outline of tht system. Taking these t¥o 
great divisions of the heal, the one vertical and the 
other horizontal, few aca@arate observers will doubt, 
that the general view given is founded in fact: that, zn 
proportion to the developnent of the forehead and the 
adjacent parts, are usudly the intellectual powers; 
and that i proportion as he upper portion of the head 
is large compared to the laver, do the moral sentiments 
commonly predominate wer the mere physical pro- 
pensities. 

As to the further reinements—the subdivisions 
into individuality and lo@lity and form and size and 
an¢ veneration and I know not 
many minute subdivisions besides, I have too 
little experience to deny, and too little faith to be- 
lieve them. Free Inquirer. 


MAGIC TABLE, 
FOR FINDING TH! AGE OF ANY PERSON. 

Ruie.—Let any peon tell in which column or 
columns he finds his ag»—add together the frst num- 
bers of-those columns, and their sum is the person’s 
age. 

Suppose, for example that a b epee says that he 
sees his age in the frit, second, and fifth column, 
then the addition of one, two, and sixteen, (the first 
numbers of said columns) gives (9 for the person’sage. 


I a. F VI Vil 


73 #7 7 76 100 100 


The above combination was originally made by a 
Quaker in Pennsylvania about fifteen years ago. 


* Frontai 


is the bony and somewhat sharp 
jection or ridge, observable in many heads ime 


mediately over the eyé-brows, =. 
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From the Diary of a Physician. 
DEATH AT THE TOILET. 


“Tis no use talking to me, mother, I will go to 
Mrs, P——’s party to-night, if I die for it t’s 
flat! You know as well as I do, that Lieutenant N—— 
is to be there, and he’s going to leave town to-mor- 
row—so up I go to dress.” 

‘Charlotte, why will you be so obstinate? You 
know how poorly you have been all the week, and 

. —— says late hours are the worst thing in the 
world for you.” 

‘‘Pshaw, mother! nonsense, nonsense.” 

‘* Be persuaded for once, now, I.beg!. Ohidear, 
dear, what a night too—it pours with rain, and blows 
a perfect hurricane! You'll be wet and catch cold, 
rely onit. Come now, wont you stop and keep me 
to-night? ‘That’s a good girl!” 

“Some other night will do as well for that you 
know, for now li go to Mrs. P——’s if it rains 
cats and dogs, So up—up—up I go!” singing 
jauntily, 

*Oh she — all dressed in white, so lady- 
ike. 

Such were, very nearly, the words, and such the 
manner in which Miss fa expressed her deter- 
mination to act in defiance of her mother’s wishes 
and entreaties. She was the only child of her wi- 
dowed mother, and had, but a few weeks before, 
completed her twenty-sixth = with yet no other 
prospect before her than bleak single-blessedness. 
A weaker, more frivolous and conceited creature 
never breathed—the torment of her amiable parent, 
the nuisance of her acquaintance. Though her mo- 
ther’s circumstances were very straitened, sufficing 
barely to enable them to maintain a footing in what 
is called the middling genteel class of society, this 
be woman contrived by some means or other to 
gratify her penchant for dress, and gadded about 
here, there, and every where, the most showily dress- 
ed person in the neighboerrhood. Though far from: 
being even pretty-faced, or having any pretensions to 
a good figure, for she both stooped and was skinny, 
she yet believed herself handsome; and by a vulgar, 
flippant forwardness of demeanour, especially when 
in mixed company, extorted such attentions as per- 
suaded her that others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been an occasional 
patient of mine. The settled pallor, the sallowness 
of her complexion, conjointly with other symptoms, 
evinced the existence of a liver complaint; and the 
ast visits I had paid her were in consequence of fre- 
quent sensations of oppression and pain in the chest, 
which clearly indicated some organic disease of her 
heart. I saw enough to warrant me in warning her 
mother of the possibility of her daughter’s sudden 
death from this cause, and the imminent peril to 
which she exposed herself by dancing, late hours, 
&e.; but Mrs. ’s remonstraneces, gentle and af- 
fectionate as they always were, were’thrown away 
upon her headstrong daughter. we 

It was striking eight by the church clock, when 
Miss J——, humming the words of the song above 
mentioned, lit her chamber candle by her mother’s, 
and withdrew to her room to dress, soundly rating 
the servant girl by the way, for not having starched 
some article or ether which she intended to have 
worn thatevening. As her toilet was usually a long 
and laborious business, it did not occasion much sur- 
prise to her mother, who was sitting by the fire in 
their little parlour reading some book of devotion, 
that the church chimes announced the first quarter 
past 9 o’clock, without her daughter’s making her 
appearance. The noise she had made over-head in 
walking to ahd fro to her drawers, dressing-table, 
4c. had ceased about half an hour ago,and her mother 
supposed she was then engaged at her glass, adjust- 
ing her hair and preparing her complexion. 

«¢ Well I wonder what can make Charlotte so very 
careful about her dress to-night!” exclaimed Mrs. 
J——, removing her eyes from the book and gazing 
thoughtfully at the fire; ‘‘Ob! itis because young 
Lieutenant N—— is to bethere. Well, I was young 
myself once, and it’s very excusable in Charlotte— 
heigho!” She heard the wind howling so dismall 
without, that she drew together the coals of her bri 
fire, and was laying down the poker when the elock 
of —— church struck the second quarter after nine. 

‘¢ Why what in the world ean Charlotte be doing 
all this while?” she again inquired. She listened— 
‘¢] have not heard her moving for the last three 
quarters of an hour! ‘Pll call the -maid and ask.” 
She runk the bell, and the servant appeared. 

‘* Betty, Miss J—— is not gone yet, is she?” 

‘¢ La, no, ma’am,” replied the girl, “‘I took up 
the curling irons =~ about a quarter of an houragty 
as she had put one of her curls out; and she said sh 
should soon be ready. She’s burst her new muslin 
dress behind, and that has put her into 4 way, 
ma’am.” 

‘‘Go up to her room, then, Betty, and see if she 
wants any ues and tell her. it’s half past nine 
o’clock,” said Mrs. J——. The servant accordingly 
went up stairs, and knocked at the bedroom door, 
onee, twice, thrice, but received no answer. There 
was a dead silence, except when the wind shook the 
window. Could Miss J—— have fallen asleep? Oh 
impossible! She knocked again, but unsuccessfully ag 
before. She became a little fluster@f; and after a 
moment’s opened the door and entered. There 
was Miss , matt sitting at the glass. ‘* Why, 


| ma’am !”? commenced Hetty in a petulant tone, w 


Hn to her, “*here have I been knocking for 
ve minutes, and”—. red hor- 


stagge 
rorestruck to the bed, and uttering a loud shriek, 


| 
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. alarmed Mrs. , rome who instantly tottered up stairs, 


almost palsied with fright-—Miss J—— was dead! 

I was there within a few minutes, for my house 
was not more than two ‘streets distant. It was a 
stormy night in March; and the desolate aspect of 
things out—deserted streets—the dreary howling 
of the wind, and the incessant pattering of the rain— 
contributed to cast a gloom over my mind, when con- 
nected with the intelligence of the awful event that 
had summoned me out, which was deepened into 
horror by the spectacle I was doomed to wituess, On 
reaching the house, 1 found Mrs. J—— in violent 
hysterics, surrounded by several of her neighbours 
who liad been called to her assistance. 1 repaired 
instantly to the ‘scene of death, and beheld what | 
shall never forget. The room was occupied by a 
white-curtained bed. There was but one window, 
and before it was a table, on which stood a looking- 
glass, hung with a little white drapery; and various 

raphernalia of the toilet lay scattered about—pins, 
curling-papers, ribands, gloves, &. An 
arm-chair was drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss 
J——,stone-dead. Her head rested upon her right 
hand, her elbow supported by the table; while her 
left hung down by her side, grasping a pair of curl- 
ing-irons. Each of her wrists was encircled by a 
showy gilt bracelet. She was dressed in a white mus- 
lin frock, with a little bordering of blonde. Ler 
face was turned towards the glass, which, by the 
light of the expiring candle, reflected with frightful 
fidelity the clammy fixed features, daubed with rouge 
and carmine—the fallen lower jaw—and the eyes 
directed full into the glass, with a cold stare, that 
was appalling. On examining the countenance more 
narrowly, I thought 1 detected the traces of a sinirk 
of conceit and self-complacency, which not even the 
palsying touch of Death could ey obliterate. 
The hair of the corpse, all smooth and glossy, was 
curled with elaborate precision; and the skinny sal- 
low neck was encircled with a string of glistening 

ls. The ghastly visage of death thus leering 
through the tinselry of fashion—the ** vain show” of 
artificial joy—was a horrible mockery of the fooleries 
of life! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating and shocking spec- 
tacle. Poor creature! struck dead in the very act 
of sacrificing at the shrine of female vanity! She must 
have been dead for some time, perhaps for tweuty 
minutes, or half an hour, when I arrived, for nearly 
all the animal heat had deserted the body, which was 
rapidly stiffening. I attempted, but in vain, to draw 
a little blood from the arm. ‘Two or three women 
| mea proceeded to remove the corpse to the bed, 

‘or the purpose of laying it out. What strange pas- 
siveness! No resistance offered to them while 
straightening the bent ge arm, and binding the 
jaws together with a faded white riband, which Miss 
J—— had destined for her waist that evening. 

On examination of the body, we found that death 
had been occasioned by disease of the heart. Her 
life might have been protracted, possibly for years, 
had she but taken my advice, and that of her mo- 
ther. I have seen many hundreds of corpses, as 
well in the calm composure of natural death, as man- 


gled and distorted by violence; but never have I seen | 


so startling a satire upon human vanity, so repulsive, 
unsightly, and loathsome a spectacle, as a corpse 


dressed for a ball! 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


' Pinkerton and the Earl of Ozford.—The impor- 
tance of the literary correspondence of the late Mr. 
Pinkerton has been estimated highly; but it was ow- 
ing to the epistles of Horace Walpole that the copy- 
right of the collection was valued at no less a sum 
than £500. Itis true that two of these letters have 
already been seen by the public, and that one or two 
aphorisms contained in some of the others were 
added by Mr. Pink: to the ** Walpoliana;” but 
the perfect series of the Earl’s letters is now, for the 
first time, given to the world, and as they exhibit the 
noble author in a new light, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to print them as the only means of obtaining a 
complete view of the intellectual and personal cha- 
racter of one of the most brilliant wits and the finest 
writer of epistles in our language. 


Stories of American Lafe.—It is worthy of Miss 
Mitford, one of the best and most successful deli- 
neators of unsophistieated English life, that she 
should have devoted herself for some time to the 
task of culling the most characteristic of Ahose tales 
which, being written in Ameriea, are capable of giv- 
ing to the English reader the most authentic and vi- 
ous pictures of Transatlantic scenery and society ; 
whether the latter: be regarded in ‘the singular and 
unparalleled aspect whieh it assumes among the first 
settlers and back-wood’s-men, or in the odd refine- 
ments of the cities. The design thus entertained 
has been at length completed, and Miss Mitford is 
about to publish her collected stores in three volumes 
under the above title. 
Northcote’s Life of Titian.—This interesting bio- 
hy will beg adly received by the devotees both 
py and Literature. It isthe portrait of a master: 
by a master. "The volumes include a variety of cu- 
rious correspondence frem the pens of Vasari, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Annibal Caracci, &c. &c., and many 
other distinguifhed characters, affording an 
into the private life and habits of ‘Titan and his 
st brated contemporaries. The venerable 
r’s comments) on/art, more particularly 
those which relate to our own country, will doubtless 


be read with considerable interest. The work is’ 
enriched by a fine portrait of Titian from a drawing |. 


 PHTLADELPHIA ALBUM. 
‘ = 
Bearing elong like Ocean’s boom MARRIED, 
this celebrated 


by himself, taken at the advanced age of ninety-nine! 
An account of the chéfs-d’euvre or 
master, renders this work still more worthy of pe- 
rusal, 
Literary Intelligence.—The new work, by the 
celebrated author of ** De Lisle,” entitled ** The 
Way of the World,” so anxiously looked for, is just 
published; it will, no doubt, soon become a rival in 
the great popularity which the novel of ‘* Chartley, 
the Fatalist,” by one of Blackwood’s contributors, 
has so suddenly acquired. In the course of the pre- 
sent mouth may also be expected, ‘*‘The Lives of 
the Italian Poets,” from the elegantand experienced 
pen of the Rev. Mr. Stebbing, the taleated author of 
the “ History of Chivairy and the Crusades,” and 
Mr. St. John’s new work, called ** The Anatomy of 
Society,” which is to give an original and philoso- 
phical exposition of the moral framework of mankind 
in past and present times. The Third Series of “The 
Romauce of History,” by Leitth Ritchie, is also on 
the eve of publication—to present the romantic an- 
nals of France, which are said to yield far richer, 
and certainly more astonishing details, than the two 
former popular series on Eygland and Spain, of 
which, we understand, nearly 9,000 volumes have 
been sold. The new series js to commence as far 
back as the times of Charlemagne, giving a most in- 
teresting story of that Emperer’s daughters, and will 
close with a tale connected with the splendid Court 
of Louis XIV. 


Public Poetry.—About a tile from town, on the 
Fulham road, the followinglines are written over 
the door of a public house: 


Stop, brave boys, 

And quench yaar thirst; 
you won’t dink, | 
Your horses mast! 


At another ‘‘hinn,” as it i:called, some two miles 
farther on the same road, the following poetical ef- 
fusion is placed over the fireplace in the parlour: 


All people that this Rom doth use, 

May set and drink whae’er they choose— 
Sing or tella —— take, 

Nine pence a pot the pice of ale; 

This room Is repar’d atmy Expence, 

A Pint of Porter is Thepence; 

My gin is Good, So is ny Rum, 

If you Ring the bell, Sr, in Pll come; 

Of Wines 1 Have the V2ry Best, 

But that, to Prove, you'd better Taste. 


Prince 'Talleyrand is wellknown to be one of the 
wittiest men of his day—and wit upon one’s self is 
the best defence against th? satire of others. A 
newspaper correspondent, gwing an account of the 
Prince’s landing at Dover, expressed his surprise at 
seeing in Talleyrand, whom ie had expected to look 
nothing but the cunning diplmatist, ‘* the counte- 
nance of an open, candid, aid honest character.” 
This was shown to Talleyran¢, who coolly remark- 
ed, It must have egy suppose, in consequence 
of the dreadful sea-sickness 1 experienced in coming 
over.—Literary Gazette. 

Elderly Purity.-—-George Colman, the licenser, 
it seems, is going it again. Some curious anecdotes 
relative to the excisions the dramatic licenser direct- 
ed to be made in Mr. Wade’s tragedy, are told—the 
result, as it should seem, of anew code of theology 
having enlightened the mind of that egregious “ gen- 
tleman pensioner.”? What will the clergy say, when 
they hear that Mr. Colman rigorously forbids all 
mention, not merely of “ hell,” but heaven, ‘‘to ears 
polite?” And that, so far from permitting summary 
condemnation to be called for on stage villains, he 
will not even allow a blessing to be begged upon 
their opposites. The hitherto innocent, not to say 
laudable, exclamations of ‘* Heaven bless you!”’ 
‘** Heaven keep your grace!” and so forth, are high 
crimes and misdemeanors in the critical eyes of 
our censor. The players, who are rather a repro- 
bate set, are thinking of going back to ‘* ’slives,” 
‘* *sbloods,” adopted in the time of the Puritans; 
for swearing in some shape or other, it would seem, 
is one of the necessaries of stage life. It is expected 
that Mr. Colman will shortly torbid the performance 
of his own plays. Magazine. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the New York American. 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Farewell to the departed year— 

Its sua-light and its cloud, 
lis love and joy, its hope and fear, 
Its scenes and visions proud: | 
Farewell to ali the treasured dreams, 
That shed such sweet and beauteous beams 
Along Life’s pathway. They are'gone, 
And with winds bear their echoes on, 
To where Earth’s brightest thrones are cast, 
—The tideless ocean of the Past! 


The stream that bears all faded things 
Down its returnless tide,— 

Pale blossoms—beauty—sceptred kings— 
The loved ones and the bride— _ 

Strewed with the trophies of renown, 

And triumph’s wreaths,—is sweeping down 

With sullen murmur to the deep , 

Cold chambers of unbroken sleep, | 

Where lie our earliest hopes and fears, 

Amid the buried wrecks of years: 


g 


And from the Past’s unbreathi 
There comes a solemn tobe 


6 


The sighs of millions gone; 
It tells of summer’s fragile flower, 
That drank the gale but one brief hour; 
Of childhood, palsied in its play— 
Of manhood, quickly eal | away— 
Of empires, resting in its tomb, 
Beneath a pall of gathering gloom. 
It tells of all the loved of earth, 
The beauteous and the fair— 
Called from their joyous scenes of mirth, 
To its cold chambers there; 
Its voice steals in upon the heart, 
And bids our dreams of joy depart; 
It binds the spirit in its cell, 
As o’er the soul its echoes swell, 
And tell of scenes on Memory’s leaf, 
That cause the heart to swell with grief— 


And as we muse upon the hours 
That never may return, 

Where lies, wreathed with wild Passion’s flowers, 
Affection’s broken urn, 

Feeling’s sealed fountain once again 

Is broken up—and tears like rain . 

Bedew the turf that blooms above 

The grave of all our early love, 

While the lone sceptre of despair 

Sits brooding o’er the relics there. 


But Hope, sweet Hope, points to the years 
That spread before us now, 

And, as pale memory disappears, 
Unveils her angel brow, 

To show the shadowy scenes that lie 

In sunlight on her visioned sky, 

And whispers to our burdened souls, 

That, as existence onward rolls, 

The clouds that fade, that dim her bowers, 

And those faint visions all be ours! 


Yet, even should we fail to climb 
Where shine, our gilded star, 

And down the sunless stream of ‘Time © 
Our hopes be swept afar, 

E’en then, a holy star of love 

Will shine upon the sky above— 

A star that points the soul, to where 

The spirits of the sainted are, 

And tells us, when our hopes are riven, 

That we are so much nearer Heaven! 

FERAMORZ,. 


TO CLEONE. 


Those vanished—ay, those vanished days— 
May they not come again? 

My melancholy bosom prays 
For such a magic chain 

As erst you flung around the mind, 

Its madness and its hopes to bind, 

1 turn me to those hallowed hours, 
When romance robed each spot, 

And ask if all the early flowers » 
Of life must be forgot— 

If I must stray aloof, alone, 

Nor even think of moments flown. 


Above me hangs a solemn cloud— 
Around me all is gloom— 
The air of Summer seems a shroud, 
From fate’s accursed loom; 
1 cannot rest—I cannot stir, 
While every thought is damped by her. 
And vaiuly do 1 look to thee, 
When passion’s tempest roared, 
And mighty billows from the sea 
Of misery were poured— 
Thou hadst a light, and did not throw 
Its brilliance on the waves of wo. 


And thou didst leave me—canst thou tell 
Why all my hopes were crushed? 
Dost thou remember the ‘* farewell” 
When burning tear-drops gushed? 
How, when my bark was on the sea, 
You waved a small white hand to me? 
Thy voice hath music, and thine eye 
Had pleasant gleams of yore, = ® 
To solace me when I was nigh— 
I see those gleams no more! 
A cold distrust hath gone between 
The hearts where love might now have been. 


I went upon the lifted wave— 
The gloomy, sunless deep; 
Above me, heaven—below, a grave, 
Where | had hoped to sleep; 
But 1 lived on, and quaffed them up, 
Even the lees of sorrow’s cup. 
To thee alone, a guiding star, 
My joyless bosom looked; 
For thee alone, when roaming far, 
1 many an insult breoked; 
I hoped, when other dreams weréifiown, © 
To find thee true—and still mown.» © 


What did I find—a pleasant glance 
From blue eyes full of tears? . 
I found a look which broke the trance 
I had been in for years! 
The blood rushed back through every vein, - 
And never rolled so free again! 
Thou hadst my early loye—and now 
I have to mourn my fi 
Lhave to clasp a beating brow 
brow all desolate. 
While break the tablets of the heart, ~ 
Where deeply thou engraven art. A.C. A. 
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On Tuesday morning, at 8 o’clock, by the Rev’d 
Levi Scott, the Rev. Anrnonxy ATWoop, of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, to Miss Repecca 
Vaneman, of Southwark. 


On Sunday evening, the 19th ult. by the Rev. M. 


Force, Mr. Isaac Warr, to Miss Many Any 
Rircuey, all of this city, 


At Friends’ Meeting House, on Cherry street, on 
4th day, Sthinst. Moris L, HaLtoWELL, merchant, 


to Hannaa S. PeNRose, daughter of the late Wm. 
Penrose, all of this city. 


On the 6th inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. Mayor, 
Mr. Samuet C. Spackman, of Penn Township, to 


Miss Ann, daughter of Mr. Wm. Masters, of the 
Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, 30th Dec. 1830, by the 
Rev. George Boyd, Mr. Clement Cotium, to Miss 
Resecca daughter of Mr. George Mulock, 
all of the Northern Liberties, 

On Thursday evening, 6th inst. at the north west 
corner of Fifth and Powell sts. by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, Mr. Ronert Joanston, of this city, 
to Miss Resecca, daughter of the late Mr. Jacob 
Acuff, of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. at Ridley Mills, 
state of Delaware, by the Rev. R. U. Morgan, Mr. 
Taomas Harrison, of Philadelphia county, to Miss 


Sarau, daughter of Pierce Crosby, Esq. of the for- 
mer place. 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Foree, Mr. 
Wa. Story, to Miss Louisa Girrorp, both of this 
city. 

On the same evening by the same, Mr. Grorex 


Pryor, of Mauch Chunk, to Miss ExizaBera 
Hurcuinson, of Delaware. 


On Saturday, the Ist inst. by the Rev. George 
Soyd, Mr. Davip Freep, to 
both of Spring Garden. 

DIED; 
On Friday morning, 7th inst. of pulmonary con- 


sumption, Wa. B. Hurst, son of the late Jona. H, 
Hurst, Esq. aged 23 years, 


On the 6th inst. after a short illness, Mr. Joum 
Lam, in the 92d year of his age. 


On the 9th inst. of a pulmonary complaint, in the 


26th year of hisage, ALEXANDER HamiLTon THomp- 
SON. 


On Friday evening, 3ist ult. at the residence of 
his son, Wm. Gilbert, in the township of Mansfield, 
New Jersey, Mr. Bensamin Gitpert, in the one 
hundred and second year of his age. 


Lately, in the parish of Cilmuir, Isle of Skye, 
Lieutenant MackponaLp, at the advanced a 


of 106 years. He has left three children under 10 
years of age, 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUDI, 

New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Roch- 
ingham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, M., St. Johnsbury. GQ. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 
Manser, Willision, Chittenden co. 

Massachusetts.—R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 

New York.—Gcorge W. Bleecker, No. 6, Courtland st. 
NM. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. Nathaniel Carpenter, Albany. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D.C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Fer- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
4.8. Green, Waterstown. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.—Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill. P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph S. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—John H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J.P. Bell, Port Tobaceg, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brenteville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond, John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladencounty. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Dw 
reya, Charleston. 

Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. LE. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Me 
chael N. Ammen John Wright, Scipio, Se 
neca co. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. 

Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

Alabama.—L. Powel, Tuskaloosa. 

Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sande, 
P. M., Green Castle. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

[llinois.— Wm. Be Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash county. 

Missiseippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington: ’ 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 4 

Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


7e Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, and Paintine of every 


at this office. 
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